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N®  XLII. 


HIGHLAND  HOSPITALITY. 


With  guld  and  gems  if  Chilian  mountains  glow ; 

If  bleak  and  barren  Scotia’s  hills  arise; 

There,  plague  and  poison,  lust  and  rapine  grow; 

Here,  peaceful  are  the  vales  and  pure  the  skies, 

And  freedom  fires  the  soul,  and  sparkles  in  the  eyes. 

BEATTIE.  , 
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HIGHLAND  HOSPITALITY. 


I ONCE  resolved  to  leave  London  for  a little* 
time,  merely  on  the  principle  that  “ short 
absence  urges  sweet  return  ; ” and  as  Quin, 
the  famous  epicure,  had  said  that  he  would 
go  down  to  Land’s  End  to  eat  a John  Dory 
fresh  out  of  the  water,  so  did  I determine  to 
set  oft’  for  the  Moors,  that  I might  see  the 
game  which  they  produce  dressed  in  the  high- 
est perfection. 

“ Put  up  half  a dozen  changes' of  linen,” 
said  I to  my  servant,  “ six  waistcoats,  same' 
number  of  stockings  and  cravats,  two  pair 
of  boots,  and  two  pair  of  shoes,  one 
strong  and  tlie  other  half-dress,  with  one* 
coat,  as  I shall  travel  in  my  great  coat  and- 
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shooting-jacket.”  Thus  equipped,  put  iny 

‘4ogs  in  under  my  gig,  took  my  servant  and 
gun  by  the  side  of  me,  and  set  otF,  1 will  say 
nothing  of  ray  tour  until  I came  to  Pepth. 
There  I was  delighted  with  its  localities,  with 
the  urbanity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  with  the 
easy,  unembarrassed,  unceremonious  hospi- 
tality of  its  vicinity,  I then  started  for  the 
Moors  in  right  earnest,  loaded  with  all  sorts 
of  sporting  tackle. 

I remarked  at  the  very  worst  road-side 
inns,  built  by  government  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  a degree  of  unobtrusive 
civility  and  attention,  of  kindness  and  of 
anxiety  to  please,  highly  contrasted  to  the 
elbeiouB  impertinence  of  our  London  land- 
lords and  waiters,— the  former  full  of  conse- 
quence, the  latter  aping  the  higher  puppies 
on  whom  they  wait.  We  had  no  “ Coming, 
ij  1 Sir,”  and  “-Yes,  my  Lord  ; allow  me  to  re- 
jcomraend  the  old  hock,  or  hermitage,’’]; no 
j obtrusive  praises  of  the  cellar,  nor  scf;^ing 
■if  and.  capering  like*  that  of  y the  frosty-faced 
./rwaiter  at  J.<ong’s;  neither  had  we  theij^Uls  as 
long  in  proportion.  However  humble  the 
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fare,  the  wine  was  always  excellent,  and  the 
charge  reasonable.  • 

I should  have  had  pretty  good  sport  the 
first  day,  but  I lost  my  av ay  on  the  moors, 
and  got  wet  to  the  skin ; my  strong  shoes 
gave  way  like  brown  paper ; and  I came  back 
to  the  inn  almost  barefooted.  I called  for 
some  spirits  to  rub  the  soles  of  my  feetiwith; 
and  sat  down  by  the  kitchen  fire,  in  order  to 
change  a part  of  my  apparel  and  to  dry  the 
rest. 

*'  In  one  corner  of  the  huge  fireplace  sat 
Jeannette,  the  grandmother  of  the  family^ 
spinning,  and  singing  an  old  martial  ballad, 
which  sounded  to  me  more  wooden  and  mo- 
notonous than  the  noise  of  her  reel.  In 
' another  corner  ivas  a little  ragged  boy, 
reading  Latin!!!  (for  education  is  every 
thing  in  Scotland  ;)  and  in  the  third  corner, 
■ a venerable-looking,  ruddy,  silver-haired 
highlander,  in  the  garb  of  old  Gaul,  with  a 
thick  stall’,  reclining  on  one  arm,  and  a cutty 
pipe  (i.  e.  a short  pipe)  in  his  mouth.  He 
very  urbanely  raised  his  bonnet  from  his 
' head,  and  asked  me  if  his  smoking  was 
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offensive  ? A courtier  could  not  have  done  it 
better.  I answered  in  the  negative.  As  I 
pulled  off  my  ragged  shoes,  he  looked  at  them 
,with  an  air  of  pity,  and  exclaimed,  “ Heigh  I 
t heigh ! Sirs,  w'hat  sort  o’dancing  shoon  to 
Icross  our  muirs  wi  ! Nae  wonder  an  ye’ll  hae 
your  feet  sair  ! ” 

I now  proceeded  to  rub  the  soles  of  my 
'feet  with  a mixture,  as  I imagined,  of  gun- 
powder, sulphur,  and  other  combustibles, 
which  they  called  Fairntosh.  The  aged 
highlander  was  indignant  at  this.  “ Fie,  fie  !” 
(Cried  he,  Lad,  tak  it  i’your  mou  ; it  will 
be  soon  eneugh  down  at  your  heels,  without 
wasting  and  abusing  the  liquor  sae.”  I was 
going  to  comply  with  his  advice,  but  the 
liquid  nearly  choked  me.  It  had  all  the 
smell  of  a turf-cabin  under  conflagration, 
rand  was  as  hot  as  the  flame.  He  laughed 
immoderately  at  seeing  me  spit  it  out  ; and, 
taking  two  bumpers,  in  order  to  encourage 
me,  and  to  prove  that  it  was  not  poison,  and 
tapping  me  goodnaturedly  on  the  shoulder, 
he  informed  me  that  it  was  mother’s  milk  to 
him ; that  he  always  took  a bumper  fasting, 
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and  that  a bottle  o’t  would  nae  frighten  him 
any  day.  fl  asked  his  age-^about  eighty. 
Had  he  always  lived  so  ? “ Much  aboon  it.” 

1 now  found  that  he- was  the  grandfather; 
and  that  he  often  used  to  dance  all  the 
night,  with  four  and  twenty  children  and 
grandchildren.  ' 

We  soon  got  quite  familiar  and  intimate.  As 
I ,was  proceeding  in  iny  toilette,  he  took  out 
his  mull,  and  offered  me  a pinclr  of  snuff; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  endured  : 1 would  just 
as  soon  have  taken  burning  touchwood 
pulverised.  I therefore  literally  let  it  slip 
through  ray  lingers  ; and  taking'out  my  gold 
snuff-box,  in  which  there  was  the  happy 
mixture  of  Etrennes,  bureau,  macauba,  and 
a Tonkin  bean,  I presented  it  to  the  Caledo- 
nian. He  was  dazzled  a little  with  the  box  ; 
but  smelling  slightly  to  the  delicious  mixture, 
he  exclaimed,  with  disdain,  “ It’s  only , fit 
for  lasses.”  But,  recovering  himself,  and 
repressing  a>  blush,  which  was  partly  tinged 
with  a contempt  of  what  his  severe  ,and 
athletic  habits  deemed  efteminacy,  and 
deeper  crimsoned  from  a generous  fear  that 
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he  had  offended  me,  he  added, — “ but  I’m 


,1. 


a’the  same  obleeged  to  ye  ; we  dinria  under- 
stand the  nick-nackeries  o’the  toun.”  j 

I made  an  excellent  dinner  on  ^ome  muir- 
fowl  and  a mutton-ham,  and  drank  ray  bottle 
of  wine,  with  mj  highlander  by  my  side  (for 
I thought  the  old  man  an  original,  and  asked 
him  to  dinner)'.  He  sung  me  some  war-sqngs, 
w’ith  the  voice  of  a Stentor.  They  were  un- 
intelligible to  me,  being  in  Gaelic  ^ but  he 
explained  to  me  that  they  were  about  war 
and  love  ;•  and  ag  these  two  passions  brought 

his 


impressive  remembrances  to  his  mind, 
colour  went  and  came,  and  a jewel  of  ^the 
first  water  glistened  in  his  eye.  In  the  co 


i^rp 

of  conversation,  he  told  me  that  lie  had  been 
oot  wi’  Chairlie  in  the  forty-five. 
heaved  a sigh  “ for  the  days  of  lang  syne,’’'’ 
and,  for  a moment,  his'^raanly  featuf'^fe^a^ 
fiumed  a contemplative  expression  of  reffi'iiif- 
scence,  which  woiild  not  *have  disgraced‘thb 
Roman  pencil,  nor  the  Grecian  chisel. 

at  night ; 'and 


We  parted 


good  friends 


the  next 
should  lend 


morning, 


me 


it  was 
■pair 


agreed 


of 


brogues 


that '"'he 
^ for 
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shooting',  and  that  I should  both  hunt 
and  fish,  as  shooting'  is  called  hunting  in 
his  wild  country,  and  not  without  reason, 
since  a man  hunts  for  game  as  well  as  shoots. 
It  was  moreover  settled  that  his  boy,  mean- 
ing his  son,  a man  nearly  sixty,  should  be 
my  guide,  and  that,  in  return  for  the  honour 
I did  the  old  man  in  asking  him  to  dine,  I 
should  pass  the  night  at  his  cabin,  on  my  way 
toother  moors.  The  old  man  was  to  wake 
me  in  the  morning,  and  then  to  proceed  on 
before  me  to  prepare  my  welcome. 

He  came  at  daybreak;  and,  finding  my 
belt  on  the  chair  by  my  bedside,  ran  olF  as 
if  he  was  bit  by  a mad  dog.  “ Donald,  Rorie, 
Moggie,”  I heard  him  cry,  whilst  he  held  the 
belt  in  his  hand,  “shoot  me,  if  we  ha’  na  gotten 
a worn-man  (making  two  strongly  accepted 
syllables  of  it)  in  bed  instead  of  a man.  Nae 
wonder  that  the  puir  thingy  should  be  sae 
worn  out  yestreen,  an’  could  nae  drink  the 
whuskey  ! ” I confess  that  this  mortified  me  a 
Uttie,;  but  I called  out  lustily  to  him  for  my 
belt,  and  assured  him  that  all  people  of 
fashion  wore  them  in  town.  For  a moment, 
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'he  looked  contempt ; but,  changing  ,to  an  air 
of  paternity  and  kindness,  he  said,  “ Sae, 
,sae  ! wonders  will  never  cease.  That  I should 
.live  to  see  a man  wear  stays  ! Weel  a weel, 
Sirs;  but  (turning  to  me,)  mj  dear,  dinnli 
W'ear  the  nasty  things ; you’re  weel  made 
eneugh  without  them,  and  ye’ll  never  climb 
oor  hills  wi’  sic  whalebone  vagaries.”  To 
please  my  old  man,  I dressed  myself  without 
them,  and  it  proved  pretty  clear  in  the  sequel 
that  they  would  have  somewhat  encumbered 
me  in  hill-climbing. 

When  I had  paid  my  reckoning,  and  re- 
ceived a thousand  blessings  and  good  wishes^ 
to  none  of  which  I was  insensible,  as  they 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  heart,  I set 
forward  with  the  boy  of  sixty,  who  certainly 
was  a boy  to  me  in  his  activity  and  resistance 
against  fatigue.  My  good  hostess  put  in 
some  cold  moor-fowl  and  a flagon  of  old 
brandy,  for  neither  of  which  she  would  take 
payment,  observing,  “ That  my  guidness  to 
her  faether  merited  any  kindness  which,  in 
their  humble  way,  they  could  shew  me ; and 
besides  that,  kindness  to  strangers  and  trar 
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Tellers  was  as  much  their  duty  and  pleasure 
as  their  interest.”  I heartily  shook  my  land- 
lady by  the  hand,  and  proceeded, , on  my 
way,  a little  boy  begging  to  lighten  me  of  my 
gun,  until  I came  to  the  first  likely  place  for 
game. 

All  this,  though  humbly  and  simply^  .de- 
monstrated, is  the  very  essence  of  hospi- 
tality ; but  it  is  nothing  to  what  I shall  have 
hereafter  to  state  of  old  Gregor’s  (the  grand- 
father’s) cabin ; the  recollection  of  which 
warms  my  heart  whilst  I am  writing  these 
lines.  ' 
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GUEGOR  MCGREGOR’S  WELCOME. 


V liT  ’ 


Long  may  Ihy  hardy  ions  of  rustic  toil 
Be  blest  with  health  and  peace  and  sweet  content ! 
And  O may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 
from  luxury’s  contagion,  weak  and  vile  1 

BURNS. 
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GREGOR  MCGREGOR’S  WELCOME. 


The  boy  of  sixty  left  the  inn  to  the  care  of 
his  wife,  and,  habited  like  an  ancient  war- 
rior, set  forth  with  me  on  my  day’s  sport 
previous  to  the  finish  at  Gregor’s  cabin. 
He  very  much  pressed  me  to  take  the  glass 
at  the  door  before  starting,  for  ill  luck  would 
attend  his  house  if  the  stranger  left  it  with 
dry  lips.  I therefore  just  tasted  the  brandy. 

Mine  host  was  clad  in  a suit  of  red- 
grounded  Tartan,  a kilt,  philebeg,  purse, 
and  Highland  bonnet,  adorned  with  the 
straight  feather  of  the  eagle.  He  had  his 
rifle  slung  at  his  back,  his  dirk  by  his 
side,  stockings  chequered  in  imitation  of 
the  Roman  sandal,  and  tied  up  with  red 
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^1.’  ^ ^ 
garters  below  knee,  his  fishing  rod  packed 

up  iu  a case,  and  his  trident,  or  lastefi,  jfor 
spearing  salmon,  in  his  hand.  Although  he 
was  very  bald  on  the  forehead,  and  of  a 
swarthy  complexion  and  sunk  eye,  yet  the 
latter  was  full  of  fire,  his  jet  black  ring^et^ 
curled  in  his  neck ; his  figure  was  upright 
and  elastic;  his  limbs  well  knit  together j 
and,  on  the  whole,  he  had  quite  a martial 
appearance. 

Throughout  the  day’s  sport  we  encoun- 
tered many  difficulties  which  seemed  greatly 
to  heighten  the  pleasure  to  him ; or  ra- 
ther, the  fact  was,  that  he  a little  gratified 
his  highland  pride  in  surmounting  so  many 
dangers,  and  in  shewing  me  the  spirit  and 
activity  of  his  country.  Twice  should  I have 
been  drowned  had  he  not  waded  through 
rapid  fords  with  me  on  his  back ; and  as  it 
was  I was  wet  up  to  my  knees.  In  carrying 
me  through  the  water,  he  assumed  a very 
triumphant  air,  and  whistled  as  he  Splashed 
through  the  impetuous  flood,  t We  had  so 
much  hill  climbing,  and  so  many  leaps  to 
perform,  that,  about  mid-day,  he  perceived 
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1 Was  a good  deal  fatigued.  He  accordingly 
pointed  out  to  me  the  red  Scar  Mar,  where 
lived  one  of  his  cousins,  Alpin  M‘Gregor. 
If  Was  two  miles  off;  but  that  was  a mere 
step  to  my  intrepid  guide. 

'^'Arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  door,  he 
halted,  scraped  his  brogues,  and  lifting  his 
bonnet,  exclaimed,  with  a pious  air,  Peace 
be'to  this  house  !”  There  was  something  so 
apostolic  in  this  practice,  that  I felt  filled 
with  respect  and  brotherly  love.  Now 
appeared  an  aged  Celt,  surrounded  by  his 
numerous  children,  a smile ' on  his  high- 
boned cheeks,  and  'a  bottle  of  wine  in  his 
hand?' '“  Welcome  be  the  stranger,”  ex- 
claimed he,  in  an  audible  sonorous  tone; 
and  extending  his  right  hand  to  receive 
mine,  he  shook  me  heartily,  whilst  one  of 
his  sons  '-stood  behind  him  as  his  ‘ bottle- 
holder.  He  now  swallowed  a bumper  to  my 
health,  and  “ long  life  to  me.”  An  English- 
man, or  a polished  lowlander  would  have 
offered  me  a glass  first;  but  highland  hospi. 
tality  commanded  him  to  drink  first.'*  ’Twas 
anciently  a proof  that  I might  drink  of  the 
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same  safely ; besides,  he  then  welcomed  me 
with  a blessing  and  with  a full  cup.  , Bring 
.thp  cup  which  the  Prince  gave  your  grand  un- 
.de,”  cried  Alpin ; and  1 had  then  to  drink  half 
a pint  out  of  a silver  goblet,  which  the  family 
received  from  him  whom  we  call  the  Pre- 
tender, but  whom  Alpin  and  his  family  called 
the  Prince, — not  but  they  are  as  loyal  sub- 
jects as  any  in  the  laud,  but  they  still  look 
.back  “ to  the  days  o’lang  syne.”  ; , 

Cold  . game,  fine  buttter,  old  ewe  milk 
cheese,  fresh  eggs,  and  whiskey,  were 
brought  in  abundance.  We  refreshed  our- 
selves;, and  the  laird  of  the  small  farm 
then  gave  me  a convoy  on  the  road,  and 
insisted  on  my  allowing  him  to  carry  my 
game-bag  and  fowling-piece,  in  order  to  ease 
me  on  ray  journey.  He  was  very  much 
flattered  at  my  having  a sprig  of  hether  in 
my  hat,  and  produced  the  bottle  at  parting, 
on  the  road.  He  then,  in  Gaelic,  bid  the 
good  spirit  go  in  our  company,  and  left  us 
with  that  pious  heartfelt  wish.  i.  ..  f ,o 
When  we  -were  near  old  Gregor’s  cabin 
my  guide  fired  off  his  rifle.  It^was  a signal,; 
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and  the  whole  of  the^.  family,  with  Gregor 
full-dressed  at  the  , head,  came  out  to  meet 
.us,  and  a piper  played  us  up  to  the  door, 
the  peasants  cheering  and  .welcoming  the 
stranger  the  whole  way.  I was  fool  enough 
to  shed  tears  I — so  little  was  I prepared  for 
such  distinction,  so  little  did  I merit  such  a 
welcome,  and  so  forcibly  was  I taken  by  the 
heart.  Being  wet  up  to  the  knees,  and 
splashed  all  over,  they  proposed  my  assum- 
ing, for  the  day,  the  Highland  garb,  which 
.1  accepted  cheerfully,  seeing  the  force  of  the 
compliment  j and  be  it  well  understood,  that 
to  refuse  a Highlander’s  kindness  is  the 
greatest  alfront  which  you  can  olfpr  him. 
“ Weel  you  set  it,”  exclaimed  Gregor. 

I now  came  to  table.  Plain  but  plentiful 
cheer  and  good  liquor  filled  the  hospitable 
board,  whilst  the  quality  of  the  stranger 
obtained  me  the  respect  which  a prince 
might  have  felt  gratified  to  accept.  Next 
to  me  was  placed  Highland  Mary,  their 
eldest  daughter,  a brunette  of  the  first  attrac- 
tion ; yet  so  modest, — so  blushing,  though 
friendly  at  first  sight,  that  I felt  a tendre 
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for  her  which  wants  a name.  I would  not 
have  staid  a week  in  the  cabin  on  anji, Re- 
count, else  must  I liave  left  my  heart  there, 
or  have  taken  Mary  for  the  companion  of 
ray  journey  through  life.  We  had  a fes- 
tive night.  My  dogs  and  horse  were  well 
tended  and  fed  ; and  my  servant  was  made 
drunk;  for  they  had  followed  us,  in  order  to 
be  ready  to  proceed  on  my  journey  next 

. ,1  hui 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning,  I was  re- 
galed with  tea,  coffee,  and  honey,  which 
reminded  me  of  what  we  read  respecting 
the  sweets  of  II ybla  ; marmalade,  cold  game, 
eggs,  broiled  fish,  and  liquid  combustibles, 
of  which  I swallowed  a glass,  in  order  to 
pay  a compliment  to  mine  host. 

Our  parting  was  the  worst,  for  the  old 
man,  recollecting  his  age,  wept  and  said, 
“ Perhaps  1 may  ne'er  see  ye  again ; but, 
(recovering,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  weakness,) 
Oh  1 man,  come  back  next  year,  and  if 
Gregor  be  alive,  ye’ll  aye  be  one  o’  the  fa- 
mily.” ‘ Heaven  bless  you  all,’  said  I,  from 
my  heart ; and  I tore  myself  away  from  the 
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'*good ^family,  ’midst  the  shouts  of  the  pea- 
‘santfe,’  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe,  and  the 
waving  of  bonnets.  I drove  off  furiously, 
because  I felt  a commotion  in  my  ‘ bosom 
which  depressed  my  spirits ; but,  pulling  up 
at  some  distance,  to  take  a farewell  view  of 
the  friendly  cabin,  I perceived  Gregor  and 
his  family,  who  had  climbed  the  hill  which 
commands  the  serpentine  road  (and  which 
had  formerly  served  as  a look-out  in  times 
of  ancient  feuds),  in  order,  as  the  Irishman 
calls  it,  to  see  me  out  of  sight. 

Gregor  had  insisted  on  my  keeping  the 
Highland  dress  as  a token  of  remembrance  ; 
and  bonny  Mary  had  given  me  a piece  of 
Tartan,  from  a family  web,  as  old  as  the 
hills  (I  was  going  to  say),  to  remind  me  of 
her.  These  presents  I guard  with  affection 
and  care ; and  whenever  I look  at  them,  I 
resolve  within  myself  that  I will  become  the 
^ Hermit  in  the  Highlands,  should  any  varia- 
tion of  fortune  ever  interfere  with  my  con- 
tinuance in  the  character  of 
m..:- 

^ ^ The  HEnMir'iN  Lon’iIon! 
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Music  1— oh  ! how  faint,  how  weak. 
Language  fades  before  thy  spell  I 
Why  should  Feeling  ever  speak. 

When  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so  well  f 
Trleodshlp’s  balmy  words  may  feign, 

• Love’s  are  e’en more  false  than  they  } 

Oh  ! ’tit  only  Music’s  strain 
Can  sweetly  soothe  and  not  betray  1 
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Music  may  be  classed  next  to  woman’s 
charms,  in  respect  to  its  powerful  agency  on 
the  human  heart.  - Its  enchantments  are 
potent,  indeed  : love,  tenderness,  hope,  pity, 
and  alarm,  are  all  most  forcibly  inspired, 
and  faithfully  described  by  its  harmonious 
sounds ; the  very  soul  thrills  within  us  at  its 
combinatiojis ; it  leads  us  through  mazes  of 
delight ; and  it  stirs  up  the  lion  courage,  the 
martial  enterprise,  in  our  heroes  of  every 
age.  What  fires  the  manly  breast  more 
nobly  than  martial  music  ? What  “ sooths 
the  soul  to  pleasure,”  or  lulls  all  the  warrior’s 
eares  to  rest,  when  the  hour  of  enterprize 
and  peril  are  no  more,  like  music?  What 
VOL.  111.  c 
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casts  the  oblivious  mantle  o'er  the  mind, 
consumed  by  heart-aching  care,  more  gently 
than  this  “ concord  of  sweet  sounds”?  What 
awakens  religious  enthusiasm  more  sublimely 
than  the  harmonic  art  ? 

From  the  conviction  of  these  incontro- 
vertible truths,  we  cannot  be  astonished  that 
music  should  be  held  in  such  high  estima- 
tion, should  be  the  delight  and  recreation  of 
the  most  illustrious  and  distinguished  cha- 
racters, and  should  meet  with  the  high  and 
extensive  patronage  which  it  does  in  Great 
Britain.  Nowhere  on  earth  is  more  encou- 
ragement given  to  the  professors  and  to  the 
performers  of  music,  than  in  this  country  j 
nowhere  are  such  sums  expended  on  its 
cultivation.  This  serves  as  a national  eu- 
logy; for  we  may  fairly  say  of  hiip  on  whom 
music  is  powerless,  “ let  no  such  man  be 
trusted.”  Happily  it  is  .not  so  t with  the 
inhabitants  of  these  isles.  These  grave,, 
thinking  men,  these  philosophers  and  pa- 
triots, these  military  and  naval  heroes,  these 
Jiers  msulaires,  the  envy  and  the  terror  of 
the  world,  are  the  lovers  of  concord ; their 
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hearts  are  sensible  to  the  melting  strains  of 
music. 

Amongst  the  many  institutions  for  the 
benefit  and  improvement  of  this  delightful 
science,  the  Philharmonic  Society  bears  a 
distinguished  rank;  and  it  is  highly  credit- 
able to  His  Royal  Highness  of  Sussex,  that 
he  should  have  so  warmly  patronized  the  insti- 
tution. This  patriot  and  philanthropical  Prince 
is  ever  foremost  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
humanity ; and  certainly  nothing  tends  more 
to  humanize  the  heart,  to  soften  and  to  polish 
the  national  character,  to  refine  the  national 
taste,  and  to  mature  our  natural  benevolence, 
than  the  cultivation  of  that  art  which  ele- 
vates the  soul,  and  which  can  even  add 
beauty  to  holiness,  creating  an  enchant- 
ment unknown  to  vulgar  minds.  Our  no- 
bility also  have  shewn  their  good  taste,  and 
evinced  much  energy  in  introducing  into 
this  country  all  the  musical  talent  of  the 
world ; having,  by  an  unparalleled  gene- 
rosity, held  out  such  encouragement  in  it, 
as  can  nowhere  else  be  met  with.  London 
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is  now  the  centre  of  musical  perfection  : 
inimitable  Italy  sends  out  of  her  bosom  her 
most  accomplished  performers  to  our  musical 
establishments,  and  Germany,  and  every  other 
seat  of  science,  find  in  the  London  market  a 
price  for  talent  nowhere  to  be  rivalled  : not 
to  talk  of  the  excellence  of  our  national 
music,  of  its  beneficial  tendency,  its  inspira- 
tion of  the  love  of  country,  its  incentive  to 
deeds  of  glory,  nor  of  its  daily  growing  im- 
provement. 

Whilst,  however,  I have  no  expression  of 
applause  too  great  for  this  encouragement 
of  merit,  no  term  of  admiration  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  summit  of  perfection  to  which 
the  harmonic  art  is  carried  in  these  king- 
dbms,  1 do  not  mean  to  panegyrize  those 
affected  exquisites  of  quality,  or  those  un- 
"‘'mbaning,  g’audy  insipids,  who  die  away  at  a 
concert,  w'ho  languish  in  the  Opera-house 
'bbxesj  who  condemn  every  thing  that  is 
Kri’glish,  and  who  have  Italianized  them- 
selves into  conceited  nothings,  who,  whether 
ale  or  female,  think,  because  they  have 
seen  the  Italian  soil,  and  can  repeat  by  heart 
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a few  of  the  warm  and  tender  lines  of  Tasso, 
of  Guarini,  of  Petrarch,  of  Metastasio,  that 
there  is  nothing  harmonious  in  their  own 
country;  no  charm  in  our  poetry;  nothing 
delightful  in  our  native  landscape.  Such 
quacks,  such  counterfeits,  such  poor  imi- 
tators ; speaking  (ill,  too,  perhaps)  that  bas- 
tard Latin,  that  voluptuous  suavity  of  speech, 
called  Italian,  are  merely  people  of  the  most 
middling  talent,  of  most  circumscribed  in- 
tellect, and  shew  their  ignorance  in  their 
very  pride. 

It  is  not  the  pure  sky  without  the  undu- 
lation of  a cloud,  the  gilded  prospect,  the 
bright  scenery,  the  orange  grove,  or  myrtle 
bower,  the  rose  of  spring,  or  high  perfume 
of  summer  ; no,  nor  the  enchanting  sound, 
the  harp’s  sweet  witchery,  or  the  lute’s  soft 
note  of  love,  which  give  wisdom,  or  which 
constitute  national  character.  Delightful,;  as 
all  these  are,  they  rather  serve  to  eneryate 
than  to  invigorate  the  mind.  Philosophy 
dwells  not  in  pleasure’s  haunts,  in  music’s 
halls,  or  “ in  ladye’s  bower.”  All  these  are 
so  many  chains  imposed  on  freedom  — so 
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,many  charms  to  win  a man  from  himself ; 
and,  I repeat  it,  although  no  one  can  more 
highly  prize  the  science  and  the  charm  of 
music,  it  always  gives  me  regret  to  see  our 
people  in  high  life  devoted  to  foreign  no- 
velties, the  slaves  of  foreign  yokes,  and  the 
dupes  of  foreign  performers. 

. “ What  an  angel  that  Grassini  is  !”  ex- 

claimed a certain  nobleman  to  me,  a few 
years  ago  at  the  Opera,  all  in  a stupefaction 
of  affected  admiration.  “ How  that  note 
goes  to  the  soul  1”  cries  out  another  affected 
Effeminate  of  quality  : — ‘‘  Bene,  divine,  ec- 
static, overcoming  !”  Then  again  how  extra- 
vagant and  indecorous  is  the  admiration  t of 
•some  of  our  fashionable  females.  “ Oh  ! 
that  dear  Tramezzani  ! that  delightful  singer  ! 
so  handsome,  too!  so  graceful!  what  a 
form  ! 

Indeed,  in  music,  although  the  study  be 
charming,  and  its  qualities  of  pleasing  be 
exquisite^,  yet  does  the  excess  of  indulgence 
in  (it  lead  to  many  errors  and  to  many  evils. 
^’The  Society  of  its  professors  and  performers 
isu  nothinff  short  of  dangerous,  sometimes 
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d^rading^,  generally  iramoral,  ami  not,  un- 
Ireqnently  ruinous.  Music,  love,  voluiptit- 
ousness,  relaxed  morals,  enervated  habits,  a 
distaste  for  study,  and  idleness,  go  gradually 
together ; and  it  is  from  this  alone  that  the 
extravagant  love  of  harmony  becomes  per- 
nicious. 

I know  a certain  gentleman  who  will  sit 
in  the  corner  of  a concert  room  in  fixed  at- 
tention, tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  and, 
transfixed  with  delight,  immoveable  by  the 
enjoyment  of  concording  sounds  ; yet,  re- 
moved from  that  situation,  has  not  a re- 
fined feeling  besides,  wallows  in  groveling- 
pleasures,  brutalizes  his  intellect,  and  im- 
pairs his  health  ; yet  will  he  return  to  the 
Philharmonic,  and,  there,  seem  to  be  the 
very  heart  of  benevolence,  the  very  soul  of 
feeling. 

It  is  with  music,  as  with  every  other  en- 
joyment, excess  induces  disease  ; admira- 
tion is  natural,  but  extravaganza  is  insane. 
The  genuine  feeling  which  harmonious 
sounds  produce,  mellows  the  heart,  and 
ennobles  the  mind ; but  the  affectation  of 
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the  languid,  lisping  connoisseur,  is,  like  other 
atfectation,  disgusting,  inasmuch  as  it  is  spu- 
rious and  unnatural,  and  on  that  account  it 
conies  fairly  under  the  lash  of 

The  Hermit  in  London. 
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He  fcU  himself  a kirn!  nf  a black  sheep, 
but  studied  to  be  neither  less  nor  more 
obliging  than  became  him. 

FRERB. 


A GUEST  OUT  OF  HIS  LATITUDE. 


One  of  the  most  amiable  accomplishments 
in  life,  is  to  study  to  render  those  happy 
who  are  about  us.  To  do  this,  we  must 
learn  their  humours,  respect  their  weak- 
nesses, unite  our  sympathies  with  theirs, 
and  avoid  all  painful  subjects  in  their  pre- 
sence. In  a mixed  company,  topics  of  con- 
versation d la  porlee  de  toid  le  monde  (as  the 
French  call  it)  are  the  best  and  least 
likely  to  offend.  In  particular  societies, 
and  in  select  meetings,  the  subject  is  easily 
hit  upon.  Fashion,  for  instance,  the  lead- 
ing feature  of  their  humour,  their  particular 
pleasures  or  occupations,  classical  writers, 
the  fine  arts,  composition,  history,  or  poli- 
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tics  ; and,  by  drawing  out  those  who  can 
take  the  lead  in  any  of  these  branches  of 
knowledge,  you  insure  a friend,  and  are 
the  means  of  amusing  the  circle. 

The  man  who  can  take  that  lead  himself 
is  a superior  being ; but  he  must  use  his  su- 
periority with  prudence,  moderation,  grace- 
fulness, and  humility  ; else,  by  arresting  at- 
tention, and  by  claiming  undivided  interest, 
he  will  create  envy,  and  make  enemies. 
That  mode  of  amusing  and  informing  others, 
which  proceeds  cautiously  by  interrogatory, 
as  for  instance,  “ Are  you  not  of  opinion  ? ”■ — 
“ Your  Lordship  doubtless  knows  that ; ” — 

It  is  the  opinion  of  such  a one  ; ” — “ I am 
indebted  to  so  and  so,  for  my  information 
on  such  a subject  ; ” — “ If  your  Ladyship  will 
allow  me,  I will  explain  the  matter  to  you ; ” 
— such  a mode  of  expression  is  most  wel- 
come to  our  hearers,  because  it  presupposes 
their  knowledge  to  be  equal  at  least  to  our 
own,  and  seems  only  to  communicate  for 
the  benefit  of  mutual  instruction,  or  for  a 
confirmation  in  our  opinions,  in  our  theories, 
or  in  our  systems,  all  of  which  we  ought  to 
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know,  beforehand,  are  not  hostile  to  the 
ideas  and  tenets  of  the  company. 

‘ In  contradistinction  to  tliis,  however,  how 
many  people  mingle  their  guests  so  ill,  and 
select  their  conversation  so  injudiciously, 
that  a part  of  the  circle  must  be  either  in 
the  darkens  to  what  is  passing,  and  thereby 
excluded  from  a fair  dividend  of  amuse- 
ment; or,  perhaps,  even  olfended  by  the 
topic  of  conversation,  and  rendered  uneasy 
during  their  stay  in  the  party  I I have 
often,  for  example,  pitied  a poor  foreigner, 
to  whom  it  lias  been  lightly  and  passingly 
said,  “ Speak  English,  1 know  you  can  ” (a 
falsehood,  perhaps),  “ and  it  will  do  you 
good  to  practise ; ” whilst  the  lazy  host  can- 
not be  troubled  to  attend  to  him,  from  time 
to  time,  in  his  own  language,  engages  deep 
in  conversation  with  the  rest  of  the  circle, 
and  leaves  him  a background  figure  in  the 
shade  of  oblivion. 

I have  been  nearly  equally  hurt  at  a flip- 
pant gentleman,  who,  big  with  self-im- 
portance, gets  a foreigner  or  two,  speaks 
their  language  with  rapidity  and  affectation, 
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shrugs  up  his  travelled  shoulders,  puts  himself 
into  all  sorts  of  foreign  pantomiraical  action 
and  attitude,  and  by  way  of  pretending  to  be 
urbane  to  the  stranger,  turns  his  back  on 
his  countryman,  and  leaves  not  a native  an 
opportunity  of  enjoying  a rational  half  hour’s 
talk,  or  of  introducing  any  home  subject, 
which  might  waive  for  a moment  the  beau- 
ties of  Paris  or  of  Naples,  the  delights  of 
foreign  society,  the  vices  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  arcana  of  French  cookery,  a 
dissertation  upon  taking  snuff  like  a French- 
man, or  a lecture  upon  the  different  quali- 
ties of  wine,  their  particular  growth,  vint- 
age, and  peculiar  flavour.  .o. 

Even  a beautiful  woman  is,  sometimes, 
an  unsocial  being.  She  draws  all  the  at- 
tention of  the  beaux,  is  plied  with  assiduous 
civilities,  is  hailed  with  fulsome  flattery, 
gazed  on  mutely  betwixt  the  intervals,  and 
is  the  innocent  means  of  destroying  conver- 
sation, and  of  causing  neglect  to  all  but  to 
her  gracious  self.  A pedant  is  still  worse ; 
for  he  is  either  wordy,  dogmatical,  and  ill- 
bred,  or  retiring,  morose  in  his  replies,  and 
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unbending-  in  his  opinions ; it  requires  the 
powerful  agency  of  an  ocean  of  wine,  to  ex- 
tract from  him  a condescending  remark,  or 
an  instructive  communication  ; wliilst  minor 
stars  twinkle  their  attentive  services  about 
him,  as  if  to  borrow  some  of  his  lights,  and 
there  is  no  mirth  or  social  intercourse  ex- 
isting in  the  circle, — the  weak  looking  up 
to  him,  and  the  strong  looking  disdainfidly 
down. 

As  a further  and  stronger  exemplification 
of  these  facts,  I will  relate  a short  story  of 
a worthy  country  squire,  whose  property 
joins  that  of  my  brother,  and  who  is  a near 
neighbour  of  the  learned  Lord  . Elec- 

tioneering connection  created  an  intimacy 
betwixt  the  peer  and  the  respectable  but 
unlearned  commoner.  The  former  often  re- 
quested him  to  make  his  house  in  town  his 
home  ; but  the  independence  of  the  country 
gentleman  never  troubled  him.  At  length 
he  was  met  in  St.  James’s  Street  by  the  peer, 
and  so  pressed  to  come  to  dinner,  that  he  ac- 
cepted. 

The  party  was  composed  of  savam.  On 
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the  squire’s  entering  the  drawing-room,  he 
was  greeted  with  “ My  good  old  neighbour, 
I > am  delighted  to  see  you ; ” but,  in  about 
five  minutes,  the  wliole  party  edged  away  from 
him,  and  left  him,  as  if  under  quarantine,  in 
order  to  form  a circle  round  my  lord  : science 
and  politics  were  the  alternate  subjects 
brought  upon  the  tapis,  neither  of  which  he 
understood  ; and  the  party  were  so  deeply  en- 
gaged, that  they  scarcely  noticed  him,  when 
the  butler  opened  the  folding  doors  to  an- 
nounce dinner. 

At  table,  my  lord  condescended  to  place 
him  next  himself;  but  he  forgot  his  locality 
entirely,  by  leaning  incessantly  across  him,  to 
converse  on  chemistry  with  an  eccentric  fa- 
vourite. “ A glass  of  wine,”  were  the  only 
words  addressed  to  him  during  the  tedious 
continuance  of  two  courses  ; nor  was  he  no- 
ticed at  all  by  any  of  the  party,  except  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  evening,  when  an 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  looking  with  contempt 
and  pity  on  the  rustic,  said,  disdainfully,  “ Hay 
is  uncommonly  dear,  this  year,”  and  there  he 
left  him. 
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My  country  friend  complained  bitterly  of 
this  treatment  to  me ; adding,  however,  that 
although  they  were  the  most  unpleasant  com- 
panions with  whom  he  ever  sat  down,  and  al- 
though they  never  should  catch  him  among 
them  again,  yet  he  dared  to  say  that  they 
were  all  very  clever,  and  very  fashionable 
people; — and  concluded,  by  paying  me  the 
compliment  of  saying  (for  which  I thought 
all  the  better  of  his  good  sense),  that  if  they 
had  been  ten  times  more  so,  he  should  still 
have  preferred  a tite-d-Ute  with 
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A DANDY  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 


wherein  I spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field. 


JHAKESPEARE. 


A DANDY  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 


‘ On  donne  bien  souvent  des  diverses  noms  aux  chosei ; 

‘ Dei  Opines  pour  moi,  vous  lea  nommez  des  roses.’ 

I CANNOT  better  exemplify  the  truth  of  the 
above  lines,  or  more  pointedly  prove  that 
what  is  a pillow  of  thorns  to  one  is  a bed  of 
roses  to  another,  than  by  copying  literally 
a letter  of  a young  relation,  a very  great 
Exquisite^  from  the  Highlands,  where  I had 
myself  received  so  much  pleasure; — whcr^ 
tlie  beauties  of  Nature  enchanted  ray  eyes, 
and  the  warmest  hospitality  still  has  a claim 
upon  my  heart — where  1 met  with  so  much 
unaffected  and  genuine  kindness,  that  the 
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land  of  blue  hether  will  ever  be  dear  to  me, 
and  the  children  of  the  mountains  will  always 
have  an  additional  title  to  my  sympathy  and 
regard.  But  I must  come  to  piy  Exquisite's 
letter. 

“ Dear  Uncle, 

“ You  advised  me  to  make  a tour  to  the 
lakes,  and  be  hanged  to  them.  I wish  that 
I never  had  gone  there.  I liad,  further,  the 
folly,  (in  imitation  of  your  noble  example)  to 
visit  the  Hebrides,  where  I am  half-starved, 
and  where  I have  met  with  such  a catalogue 
of  miseries  as  scarcely  ever  befel  human 
being.  I am  embargoed  by  the  rain,  poi- 
soned with  vile  cookery,  and  disgusted  with 
coarse  habits ; can’t  get  so  much  as  a little 
chicken  hazard  to  amuse  me,  nor  a pretty 
milliner  to  kill  time  with — roads  where  no 
curricle  or  tilbury  can  pass,  and  my  horses 
as  lame  as  the  devil.  How  I miss  Long’s 
and  the  Clarendon,  the  Countess  in  the 
Rules,  and  the  little / There  is  not 
such  a thing  as  an  intrigue  in  these  desolate 
regions.  Ice  is  unknown  but  on  the  tops  of’ 
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their  cursed  mountains ! Not  a pine-apple 
for  love  or  money  ! No  theatre  ! no  waltzing! 
the  girls  don’t  understand  soft  nonsense!  and 
no  one  knows  how  to  make  Regent  punch. 

‘‘  The  names  of  the  places  strangle  you  to 
pronounce  them ! the  female  wretches  of 
servants  go  bare-legged ! Half  the  sans- 
culottes men  don’t  speak  English ; and  those 
who  do  are  unintelligible ! Besides,  all  my 
clothes  are  torn,  spoiled,  and  played  the 
devil  with ; and  I am  laughed  at  wherever  I 
go.  These  fellows  are  three  centuries  behind 
us  in  the  St.  James’s  and  Bond  Street  cut; 
and  don’t  know  what  a Dandy  is  ! My  ser- 
vant is  drunk  from  morning  till  night ; 
and  I am  dying  of  ennui.  A pretty  name  of 
a place  I am  going  to  to-morrow  ! — Acha  de 
Shenoch,  and  Ach  na  Craig  ! Breakneck  Plac6 
would  be  better. 

“ But  to  proceed  with  my  misfortunes.  It 
I rained  so  on  my  road,  in  my  tilbury  from 
Glasgow  to  Loch  Lomond,  that  I could  not 

see  it ; and  I got  so  drunk  at  Mr.  Mac ’s 

house,  that  I saw  double  at  the  other  lakes) 
and  had  such  a head-ache  that  objects. 
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whether  by  land  or  water,  swam  equally 
before  my  eyes.  Besides,  1 was  so  much 
out  of  humour  with  all  the  world,  that  1 
swore  that  every  thing  was  frightful.  I. em- 
barked in  a beastly  cockboat  from  Oban  ; 
and  was  almost  drowned  by  the  way.  In 
addition  to  losing  my  pearl  ring,  betwixt  the 
landing-place  and  your  friend’s  house,  I lamed 
one  of  my  horses  in  their  perilous  and  almost 
inaccessible  tracks,  which  they  call  roads, 
and  was  laughed  at  by  a bare-bottomed 
scoundrel,  and  called  a molly  and  a doll  to 
boot.  I lost  my  hat  with  the  high  wind  ; 
and  have  been  forced  to  wear  my  travelling- 
cap  ever  since.  I dare  say  my  hat  will  be 
picked  up  and  preserved  as  a curiosity;  for 
there  is  not  another  made  by  Bicknell  in  the 
whole  place. 

‘‘  I was  so  wet  on  arriving,  that  I called  for 
either  Curagoa,  Marasquina,  or  Noyau.  Not 
a drop  to  be  had  ! But  my  host  almost  choked 
me  with  a confounded  liquid  which  he  called 
Hottenlosh  (Fairentosh),  and  which  is  a com- 
pound of  fire  and  smoke — fire  as  to  its  in- 
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fernal  heat  and  strength,  smoke  as  to  its  ot- 
fensive  smell. 

“ I had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  agonies 
of  this  drug,  when  dinner  was  announced. 
Dinner  at  four  o’clock ! I ! how  barbarous  ! 
just  about  a man  of  fashion’s  breakfast  time  ! 
Then  we  had  no  delicious  soup,  no  iced 
wines,  no  made  dishes,  nothing  but  the 
coarsest  and  most  vulgar  fare.  I sat  behind 
a hujre  mountain  of  beef  which  made  me 
imperceptible  to  the  other  side  of  the  table  ! 
There  was  a ham  too,  from  which  jids  were 
cut  as  thick  as  a schoolboy’s  bread  and 
butter,  instead  of  being  as  thin  as  a wafer! 
Two  pair  of  fowls',  monstrous!  I thought 
to  have  fared  better  with  what  they  called 
venison  ; but  1 had  nearly  lost  a couple  of 
teeth  in  the  attempt,  the  vile  animal  being 
as  tough  as  a dead  'donkey,  though  they 
said  it  was  a wild  roe  (I  wish  Richard  Roe 
was  choked  with  him)  which  our  host  shot 
with  his  rifle  a few  days  before.  Then  the 
lady  of  the  house  proposed  ale  to  me  with 
my  cheese ! and  tliere  was  no  other  wine  but 
vulgar  blackstrap  and  madeira,  with  a solitary 
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bottle  of  bad  claret,  out  of  compliment  to  me. 
Indeed,  no  claret  but  Lafitte’s  is  worth  a 
man’s  drinking-. 

“ After  dinner  the  barbarians  drank  toasts  ! 
whilst  BOiue  of  the  young  folks  went  into  an 
adjacent  room,  and  danced  reels  like  mad 
people.  I proposed  a round  at  Faro,  or  even 
at  quinze,  but  the  cautious  Scotchmen  would 
uot  touch  a card.  One  fellow  sung  a song 
in  Gaelic,  which  was  as  odious  as  incompre- 
hensible to  me,  and  they  forced  me  to  con- 
tinue hard  drinking  until  midnight.  The 
next  day  they  brought  an  amazing  turn-out 
of  broiled  fish  and  honey,  and  marmalade  and 
eggs,  with  tea  and  coffee,  for  breakfast ; but 
the  vulgarity  of  the  scene,  the  rude  health 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  more  rustic  unpolished 
appetites  of  the  men,  quite  sickened  me. 
Some  of  the  party  swallowed  bumpers  of  the 
liquid  fire  after  breakfast.  I took  one  cup  of 
tea,  with  some  brandy  in  it,  and  eat  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  their  dry  toast^'  which 
smelt  of  turf  smoke. 

“ I endeavoured  to  ascend  some  rugged 
mountains  after  breakfast,  in  order  to  shoot 
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grouse;  but  ray  stay-lace  gave  way,  my 
morocco  boots  burst,  and  my  dowlas 
trowsers  got  wet  through.  I returned  faint, 
and  almost  breathless,  when  my  over-kind 
indelicate  host  had  the  impudence  to  propose 
a glass  of  this  essence  of  smoke  as  a resto- 
rative, and  to  put  me  into  petticoats  until 
my  trowsers  were  died,  holding  out  to  me  a 
tartan  worsted  scrubbing  kelt  of  his  grand- 
father’s,  which  he  told  me,  by  way  of  a re- 
commendation, had  been  in  four  battles.  On 
the  third  day,  we  risked  our  lives  in  a crazy, 
rickety  boat,  and  were  half  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  see  Iona,  and  StafFa — two  trum- 
pery islands  : the  one  a ci-devant  royal  burial- 
ground,  the  other  not  worth  observation; 
A pretty  notion,  to  bring  a man  to  see  ruins 
and  tombs  ! as  if  one  could  not  get  agreeable 
ruin  enough  in  London,  or  would  go  to  see 
tombs,  whilst  any  livelier  amusement  was  to  be 
found  in  the  world. 

The  bread  fell  short  one  day;  and  my 
horses  and  myself  were  both  fed  on  oats. 
Moreover,  I have  had  a fall  in  one  of  theiv 
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rugged  roads,  and  have  torn  my  tunic;  so 
that  I should  be  obliged  to  wear  an  evening 
frock  (could  I go  out),  which  would  be  like 
a cit,  or  a tradesman.  The  beast  of  a washer- 
woman, too,  has  spoiled  half  a dozen  of 
my  cravats.  She  does  not  know  how  to 
starch  them;  and  has  torn  ofl’  the  strings 
that  tied  them  behind.  I'be  moment  that 
the  w'eather  clears  up,  I shall  quit  this  prison 
where  I am  the  laughing-stock  of  the  pro- 
fanum  "vulgus ; but  1 heartily  regret  ever 
having  left  Bond  Street,  or  having  turned  my 
face  towards  the  Highlands,  and  particularly 
her  savage  isles,  where  I have  not  seen  a 
tree  in  a week. 

“ P.S.  Might  I trouble  you  to  tell  my  man 
to  get  me  a new  Cumberland  corset?  I am 
as  lean  as  my  greyhound.  None  of  my 
clothes  will  fit  me  ; and  had  I not  lived  upon 
moor-fow'l,  madeira,  and  biscuit,  I should 
have  been  famished.” 

Thus  ended  this  Exquisite’s  epistle.  I 
doubt  not  but  that  he  was  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  Island,  as  he  must  have  exhibited  a 
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striking  contrast  to  the  robust  inhabitants. 
However,  when  I visited  these  parts,  I came 
away  lustier  than  1 went ; and  had  only 'to 
complain  of  too  much  hospitality  shew'n  to'*^^' 
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Oh  this  learning,  what  a thing  it  is  I 
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LEARNED  WOMEN  AND  ACCOM- 
PUSHED  WOMEN. 


The  carriage  which  called  upon  me  was 
Lady  Blandfield’s.  She  is  the  only  daughter 
of  a very  learned  Ecclesiastic,  who  bestowed 
uncommon  pains  on  her  education,  and  from 
having  but  this  sole  object  to  engross  his 
care,  has.  made  a learned  woman  of  her.  As 
his  Church  emoluments,  though  ample,  were 
only  secured  for  life,  it  was  thought  prudent 
that  his  daughter  should  make  a marriage  of 
interest;  and  she  accordingly  espoused  Sir 
James  Blandfield,  a man  of  seventy,  with 
whose  conjugal  society  she  was  troubled  only 
three  years. 

Distance  and  good  breeding,  marked 
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their  intercourse  ; and  Lady  B.  might  fairly 
be  said  neither  to  have  been  a mother  nor  a 
wife,  except  as  far  as  form  and  decorum 
went  in  the  last  character.  Released  from  * 
wedlock  bonds,  which  her  strong  mind  and 
her  independent  spirit  revolted  at,  she  re- 
solved never  again  to  bo  subject  to  the  yoke. 
She  has  since  refused  one  or  two  interested 
offers;  and  her  cold  gravity  and  rigid  deport- 
ment have  ridded  her  of  any  more  importu- 
nities. Left  with  a very  fine  fortune,  she 
dedicates  the  remainder  of  her  days  to  lite- 
rature, and  it  is  her  pride  and  ambition  to  be 
reckoned  an  Esprit  fort,  and  to  be  classed  as 
one  of  the  Blue-stocking  party. 

In  her  person,  she  is  rather  well  looking 
than  otherwise ; but  her  cold  expression  and 
commanding  brow  would  put  all  the  loves 
and  graces,  in  fable  or  in  common  life,  to 
flight  in  one  moment.  Her  gait  is  masculine  ; 
her  voice  is  in  a high  key ; she  has  a most 
terrific  air  of  independence,  which  indicates 
to  the  other  sex  that  she  needs  not  their  aid 
or  support ; and  she  affects  a plainness  of 
dress  which  outsteps  the  limits  of  necessity. 
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When  she  speaks,  she  articulates  with  con- 
fidence and  with  authority;  and  when  she 
reads,  she  knits  her  brows  and  looks  in- 
tently through  her  glass.  The  full  blown 
rose  of  health  lodges  in  her  cheek ; but  she 
talks  so  much  of  her  excellent  constitution, 
lectures  so  upon  rigid  temperance,  despises 
so  supremely  all  complaints,  and  so  under- 
values female  delicacy,  that  it  is  enough  to 
put  even  health  out  of  fashion. 

In  a word,  there  is  somthing  so  gentleman-- 
like  in  her  lout  ensemble  that  it  disfigures  her 
learning,  which  is  of  the  highest  standard.  I 
have  often  heard  her  say  that  she  hated  female 
society  ; and  that  if  an  Exquisite  was  to  pay 
his  court  to  her,  and  fatigue  her  with  his  dis- 
gusting assiduities,  she  ivould  knock  him 
down.  My  age  and  my  habits  protect  me 
from  this  danger  ; but  somehow  or  other,  this 
manifesto  of  her  high  mightiness  inspired  me 
with  a certain  awe,  which. makes  me  never 
quite  at  home  in  her  company. 

Wherever  she  appears,  she  is  surrounded 
by  authors,  reporters,  booksellers,  and  pro- 
fessional men;  and  with  all  her  philosophy, 
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she  is  as  open  to  flattery  from  them,  i on  , the 
score  of  talent,  and  as  niucli  their  dupe,, as 
any  pretty  woman  can  be  in  another  way,  and 
for  far  other  qualifications.  Children  and 
music  she  hates ; and  this  last  circumstance 
induces  me  to  think,  that  wliilst  nature  has 
favoured  her  in  capacity,  and  hi^h  culti- 
vation has  enlarged  her  mental  talentsj  the 
limits  of  her  heart  have  been  naturally  very 
confined,  and  her  total  neglect  of  exercising 
their  amiable  faculties  has  left  the  spoti wholly 
sterile  and  unproductive.  How  innocence 
and  harmony,  love,  uiqirotectedness,  and  the 
charm  of  sweet  sounds,  can  knock  ati  our 
breast  without  obtaining  admittance,  is  .to 
me  inconceivable ; yet  her  Ladyship  con-^> 
siders  children  as  obtrusive — as  fit  for  the 
nursery  alone,  until  they  reach  not  only  tlie 
maturity  of  years,  but  of  knowledge  ; and 
music  she  condemns  as  a master-key  to  the 
passions,  and  as  dangerous  and  irrational  in 
the  extreme.  i.:^t 

To  give  an  idea  of  her  life,  I shall  only  add 
a few  lines,  and  then  leave  her  to  her  studies 
and  to  her  closet,  invulnerable  and  invincible 
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as  she  is  to  our  sex,  severe  and  terrifying 
her  own.  On  the  morning  on  which  slle 
honoured  me  with  a call,  she  had  risen  at  sTx 
o’clock,  and  had  taken  a cold  bath  : she  break- 
fasted at  eight  on  milk  and  fruit,  and  nitid 
four  hours  in  her  library  : she  gave  audieniie 
to  I an  architect,  and  drew  a plan  for  her  own 
cottage : she  then  received  a dedication,  and 
inspected  her  Steward’s  accounts;  the  latter 
she  brought  severely  to  book  ; and  she  warned 
two  tenants  oflF  her  estate,  for  she  is  rigidly 
honest,  and  will  neither  owe,  nor  give  credit. 
She  next  favoured  me  with  her  company,  in 
order  to  visit  the  works  of  antiquity  and  of 
matchless  science  in  the  British  Museum  f'slie 
dined  at  five  on  one  dish,  a profusion  of  ve- 
getables, and  cold  water;  made  a Hasty  toi- 
lette; and  attended  a meeting  of  literati, 
where  she  was  on  her  legs  for  two  hours,  iind 
spoke  with  all  the  nerve  and  knowledge  of  a 
man. 

Lady  Blandfield  detests  my  rattle-braineii 
Cousin  of  the  Guards,  who,  on  his  part,  re- 
turns the  compliment  most  sincerely.  lie 
swears  that  he  would  as  soon  live  with  a 
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Me^  Merrilies  as  with  her ; her  Greek,  Latin, 
and  mathematics  he  liolds  as  diabolical,  and 
concludes  his  remarks  on  her  by  drawling  out 
in  an  affected  tone,  that  a wig  and  a Latin 
quotation  from  a woman,  form  the  strongest 
antidote  to  love  that  can  possibly  be  conceived 
or  expressed. 

Having  called  the  ensuing  morning  on  Mrs. 
Ilartly,  a young  married  lady  of  mj  ac- 
quaintance, the  contrast  of  her  person,  her 
manners,  and  her  occupations,  was  so  strong, 
that  I will  presume  to  place  it  before  my  fe- 
male readers’  eyes,  as  worthy  of  their  contem- 
plation. 

Mrs.  Ilartly  was  most  elegantly  and  be- 
comingly dressed.  Her  form  is  perfectly 
feminine,  little  above  the  middle  stature,  but 
exquisitely  proportioned ; her  complexion, 
of  the  utmost  brilliancy  ; her  smile,  timid,  yet 
the  warmest  which  I ever  beheld;  her  polite- 
ness, unceremonious,  but  kind  and  respect- 
ful ; her  welcome  tells  you  that  she  esteems 
you,  but  that  her  heart  is  all  her  husband’s. 

She  had  just  been  nursing  her  little  infant, 
and  apologized  to  me  for  keeping  me  waiting.. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  she  stills  continues 
all  her  masters,  lest  she  should  lose  any  of 
her  attractions,  and  in  order,  as  she  says,  to 
fit  her  for  instructing  her  children  at  a more 
advanced  period  of  life.  To  all  the  duties 
of  her  house  she  scrupulously  attends,  with- 
out parade  or  show,  or  the  odious  homeliness 
of  a boasting  housewife  ; and  she  is  always 
at  leisure  to  receive  her  friends  with  the  most 
elegant  ease,  or  to  accompany  her  husband 
on  horseback  or  in  his  morning  walk.  Ever 
assenting  to  'his  will,  slie  insures  her  unper- 
ceived empire  in  his  heart,  and  daily  strength- 
ens these  ties,  which  time  must  render  indis- 
soluble. 

She  had  risen  at  eight,  breakfasted  like 
other  people,  tended  hei'  favourites  in  the 
garden  and  in  her  aviary,  given  audience  to 
half  a dozen  pensioners,  succoured  various 
indigents,  administered  nourishment  to  her 
infant,  and  was  preparing  to  ride  out  w itli  her 
husband,  and  to  perform  on  the  harp  at  a 
select  and  private  concert  in  the  evening. 

The  contrast  is  so  striking,  that  I shall  not 
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presume  to  offer  any  observations  on  the 
subject.  These  two  characters,  however, 
although  so  widely  opposite,  are,  , each  j of 
them,  consistent.  I shall  therefore  con- 
clude by  stating  my  Cousin’s  accounts  of 
the  inconsistencies  of  Lady  Gayfield’s 
Sunday. 

“ Having  been  on  guard  on  the  Saturday, 
Lady  Gay  held  stopped  her  carriage  in  St. 
James’s  Street,  and  1 could  not  cut  her,  con- 
fined as  1 was  to  so  limited  a walk.  She  beg- 
ged that  I would  give  her  a call  at  twelve,  as 
she  had  something  very  particular  to  tell  me. 
I promised,  of  course,  but  took  care  not^tp 
call  until  two,  in  hopes  that  I should  be  too 
late,  for  morning  calls  are  a most  infernal 

bore,  and  I would  as  soon  go  to  J’  j^Here 

I stopped  him.  ‘ Swear  not  at  all,  ray  gentle 
Coz.’  “ I would  as  soon  go  to  Siberia  as  to 
be  bothered  with  such  a torment  as  her  Lady- 
ship, neitlier  young,  frail,  nor  handsome.. 

I was  unfortunately  let  in,  and  found  het^ 
palOjand  dejected,  unbecoming  and  uncona-, 
fortable.  She  told  me  that  her  business  was 
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to  save  one  of  my  brother-guardsmen  from 
an’est,  as  she  has  found  out,  through  her 
money-lending  attorney,  that  a writ  was  out 
against  hiin.  I thanked  her,  and  took  devilish 
good  care  to  warn  my  friend  not  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  Lady  G.  now 
told  me,  that  she  had  been  up  all  the  fore- 
going night  at  a parly,  and  that  she  was  so 
perplexed  with  tradesmen’s  bills  and  with 
importunate  letters,  that  she  had  only  been 
able  to  rest  from  six  o’clock  until  ten,  and 
had  been  fur  four  hours  putting  o(F  and  an- 
swering these  unwelcome  epistles  : in  every 
one  of  her  answers  she  told  a dozen  lies,  and 
pretended  to  be  in  the  country. 

She  now  became  so  low  and  nervous,  that 
she  was  about  to  take  some  ether  and  opium, 
according  tu  custom  ; but  1 prescribed  nia- 
deira  in  preference,  as  I could  participate  in 
that  cure  for  low  spirits  myself.  We  finished 
the  bottle  between  us,  and  ate  an  anchovy 
toast.  She  now  began  to  look  quite  funny, 
and  promised  me  to  take  no  more  thought 
about  her  creditors.  I left  her  at  three  ; 
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having  first  asked  how  she  meant  to  spend  the 
day- 

“ She  told  me  that  she  should  lie  down  for 
a couple  of  hours  ; and,  if  she  could  not  sleep, 
she  would  get  her  maid  to  read  a novel  to  her  : 
I looked  over  a few  pages  of  it,  and  they 
were  filled  with  love-making,  elopement, 
treachery,  and  an  assassination.  After  this 
she  had  formed  a party,  whether  for  edifi- 
cation or  a quiz  I pretend  not  to  say,  to  go 
to  the  Magdalen  ; having  been  the  preceding 
Sunday  at  the  Asylum,  with  a young  dra- 
goon-officer, as  a matter  of  curiosity.  She 
told  me  that  this  was  quite  a fashionable 
lounge,  that  the  singing  was  excellent,  and 
begged  that  I would  make  one  of  her  party. 
I told  her  bien  oblige  ; and  left  her  to  her 
very  mixed  engagements. 

“ I understand  that  she  dined,  after  pray- 
ers, at  between  eight  and  nine,  and  won  a 
large  sum  of  money  at  a card-party  after- 
wards. There’s  a pretty  Sunday  for  you ! 
Had  she  told  fewer  falsehoods,  won  less 
money,  and  staid  at  home,  it  certainly 
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would  have  been  as  well ; but  every  one  to 
their  taste  ; and  I never  interfere  with  any 
one’s  pleasures.  If,  however,  she  catches 
me  for  a morning  call  again,  why  then  I’ll  be 
shot ; and  so,  good  morning,  Mr. 


Hermit  in  London.” 
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N"  XLVIll. 


THE  BENEVOLENT  FARMER. 


I am  a true  labourer.  1 earn  that  J eat  j get  that  I wear  j owe  no 
man  hate,  envy  no  man’s  happiness  j glad  of  other  men’s  good,  con- 
tent with  my  farm  j and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to  see  my  ewes 
graze,  and  my  lambs  suck. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


THE  BENEVOLENT  FARMER. 


Ti  HAYELLING  with  the  late  Countess  of 

B , during  the  tour  I have  described,  in 

Scotland,  w'e  visited  a farmer  in  Fifeshire. 
His  hospitality  pleased  us  ; and  he  took 
Great  deliMit  in  showina:  us  his  various  im- 
provements  in  agriculture.  On  liis  farm 
were  almost  all  the  patent  and  newly  in* 
vented  machines  for  husbandry,  the  drill 
plough  excepted.  We  were  a little  sur- 
prised at  this;  and,  on  remarking  it,  we 
were  thus  simply  answered  by  (he  honest 
Scot.  “ I dinna  ken  : leeve  (meaning  live) 
and  let  leeve,  seems  to  be  unco  like  fair  play. 
There’s  something  cheery  in  the  bonnie  little 
brasties  (birds ' were  meant)  which  are 
chirping  an  picking  a wee  pickle  grain. 
We  can  just  as  weel  afford  it  as  our 
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the  benevolent  fabmer. 


cestors  ; an  I canna  find  in  my  heart  to  rob 
them  o’  ther  mouthfu ! they  raak’  me  glad 
as  I follow  the  pleugh ; an  they  seem  na-tu- 
rally  to  expect  something  frae  our  haunds.” 
This  disinterested,  untutored  liumanity, — 
this  unaffected  benevolence,  which  extends 
itself  to  the  feathered  tribe,  to  the  brute 
creation,  to  the  tenants  of  the  stream,  to 
the  very  plants  and  flowers, — and  which  ex- 
cited the  immortal  Burns  to  deplore  the 
fate  of  the  wee  bit  mousie,  and  to  elicit  a 
spark  of  sublimity  in  bestowing  his  humble 
dirge  on  the  daisy  cut  up  by  the  plough- 
share, so  affected  my  companion,  that,  ever 
awake  to  feeling,  and  having  always  had, 
through  the  brief  course  of  her  mortal 
existence, 

“ a tear  for  pity, 

“ And  aliaiid  open  as  day  to  melting  charity,” 
she  wrote  the  following  stanzas 

AGAINST  THE  DRILL  PLOUGH. 

T hou  power  unseen  ! that  thro’  the  gelid  frame 
Of  aged  Nature  breath’st  returning  youth, — 

With  potent  spell,  new  light’st  the  vital  flame. 

And  (of  unfailing  truth 
The  lovely  promise)  still  appeard’st  the  same  ! 
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Blest  Spring;  assist  .ray  lays;  and  tune  iny  lyre 
To  notes  persu^ive,  such  as  throhllie  grore 
Tlie  car  unsated  listens  to  .adraire. 

The  melody  of  love. 

And,  -in  thy  fav’rite’s  cant’e;  my  theme  inspire! 

, For  tliy  pure  smile  ev’u  on  lire  insect  train, 

Of  being  transient,  is  benignly  shed  ; 

And  shall  thy  choicest  minstrels  sue  in  vairi. 

Now  seiz’d  with  cruel  dread, 

7 As  oft  they  hover  near  the  lab’ring  swain  ? 
h{}  *5'ti:  . 

On  furrow’d  fields,  of  old  the  tuneful  band 
s y ' ‘ 

.Were  wont  to  mingle  with  tli*  industrious  throng, 
’ Xnd  mark  ibe  nistic  blithe,  with  liberal  liand, 

' iS  _ Tlie  fragrant  ridge  along 

I Cast  wide  the  genial  treasure  o’er  the  land. 


But  ah  ! sad  change!  by  sordid  mau  desigit’d, 
Anlfiostile  engine  buries  deep  the  grain  ; 

Nor  can  they  now  ;i  scanty  i)nrtion  find. 

Though  sought  with  anxious  pain, 
’Mid  cliilling  poverty,  and  frowns  unkitui. 


How  shall  the  helpless  tctiants  of  tlie  grove, 

/ I ' * 

Opprest  with  wants,  their  tender  brood  supply? 
How  can  their  breasts  obey  the  voice  of  love, 
When  cultur’d  fields  deny 
A bare  support,  and  men  relentless  prove  ? 


VOL.  III. 
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So  soft,  ala$ by  teuderest  ties  allied,  [m// 

Some  beauteous  pair,  tliat  love  were  proud  to  owu,  . ,, 

III  youtli’s  bright  spring  are  doom’d  their  flames  to  liide, 
To  droop,  and  sigh,  unknown — 

The  blighted  promise  of  gay  Summer’s  pride.'' 


Or  (harder  fate),  by  poverty  surprised. 
When  long  united  in  the  nuptial  bow’r. 
Paternal  cares,  with  terrors  half  disguis’d, 
Assail  them  every  hour, — 

By  friends  neglected,  and  by  foes  despis’d  ! 


'•  bfifc 
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Ve  gentle  souls,  to  sympathy  awake ! 

'Think  not  this  piteous  plea  beneath  your  care  r 
0 ! bid  the  feather’d  tribe  your  feast  partake, 
Nor,  wand’ring  thro’  the  air. 

Their  leafy  haunts  compel  them  to  forsake. 


Has  yet  the  fervid  orb,  the  enlivening  sun. 
Refus’d  his  rays  to  warm  the  genial  soil  ? 

Or  has  the  earth  withheld  the  gifts  ye  won 
By  long  successive  toil. 

And  late  so  sparing  of  her  bounty  grown  ? 

It  cannot  be  1 — for  Nature’s  boundless  sway 
Unalter’d  blessings  still  is  seen  t’  extend. 

O,  cherish,  then,  the  warblers  of  the  spray, 
Nor  e’er  thy  sanction  lend 
To  spread  around  dejection  and  dismay  1 
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Such  were  the  amiable  sentiments  of  one 


who  was 


)(J  JlMOf' 


al 

“ Fitted  or  to  shine  in  courts, 

“ With  unafFected  grace,  or  walk  the  plain 
“ With  innocence  and  meditation  join’d, 

“ In  soft  assemblage 


and  the  remembrance  of  whose  accomplish- 
ments and  virtues,  often  awaken  a sigh, 
even  amid  fashion’s  gayest  circles,  in  the 
breast  of 
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The  Hermit  in  London. 
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AN  EXQUISITE’S  DIARY. 
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A youth  of  follies,  an  old  age  of  cases; 
Yonng,  yet  encrrate ; old,  yet  never  wise ; 
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Vice  wattes  their  vigour,  and  their  jnjiid  impairs, 
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AN  EXQUISITE’S  DIARY. 


M A N V are  the  men  whose  lives  are  made 
up  of  such  trifles,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  living  : but  when  we  see  grave  triflers, 
such  as  our  old  Dandies,  who  grow  grey  in 
idleness,  who  charge  their  recollection  only 
with  criin.  cons.,  changes  of  fashion,  the  turf, 
greeking,  and  scandal,  and  who  consider  these 
as  the  pleasures  of  memory  ! we  are  justly 
disgusted.  There  are,  however,  solemn  cox- 
combs, who  deliver  their  opinions  on  the 
cut  of  a cape,  or  on  the  stiffening  of  a cravat, 
who  will  dispute  with  you  as  to  a mistake 
betwixt  the  Stanhope  crop  and  the  i6te  a la  guil- 
lotine^ betwixt  the  Cumberland  corset  and 
the  Brurnrael  bodice,  betwixt  the  Petersham 
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so 
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trowser  or  the  Wellington  pantaloon,  with  as 
much  importance  as  if  these  subjects  were 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  man  beyond 
a tailor’s  cutter-out,  a man-milliner,  or  a 
monkey  hair-dresser. 

Many  of  these  nugatory  beings  we  meet  in 
society,  who  get  their  daily  meal  at  the  board 
of  extravagance,  from  no  other  merit  than  the 
remembrance  of  what  is  not  worth  recollect- 
ing. Some  repair  their  ragged  fortunes  by  buy- 
ing horses  and  dogs  for  their  friends,  by  keep- 
ing prescriptions  for  physicking  these  animals, 
and  by  having  a good  receipt  for  cleaning- 
boot-tops,  or  a tooth-powder  of  their  own 
invention. 

T know  an  old  man  whose  pocket-book  is 
crammed  with  horse  medicines,  directions  as 
to  worming  dogs,  prophylactics,  recipes  to 
make  detonating  and  sternutative  powders, 
with  the  view  of  playing  o(f  tricks,  with 
drawings  of  carriages,  and  with  pugilistic 
chronology.  He  had  the  weakness  to  put  a 
Latin  device  at  the  head  of  these  valuable 
collectanea,  contemplating,  probably,  at  the 
time,  that  such  extensive  lore  might  enable 
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him  to  raise  the  wind  at  a future  period  of 
life.  His  devise  was  “ Condo  et  compono 
quod  mox  depromere  possimd’ 

Consideriug  these  selfish  trifle-mongers, 
1 was  tlie  less  astonished  at  finding  that  my 
Exquisite  relation  kept  a regular  diary.  He 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  me ; and  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  peruse  it.  Its  contents 
were  as  follow  : “ Monday — Rose  at  three, 

p.  11.  with  a devil  of  a head-ach ; all  my 
ideas  confused  ; the  sound  of  the  harp  and 
violins  still  jingling  in  my  ears  ; the  rattle  of 
the  dice-box  still  filling  my  imagination. 
Called  for  tea  ; found  it  affect  my  stomach ; 
put  brandy  in  it;  head-ach  increased;  or- 
dered some  prawns  and  bread  and  butter  ; 
the  former  so  infected  my  hands  with  their 
scent,  that  I could  not  bear  myself;  washed 
them  in  lavender-water ; but  a confounded 
piece  of  the  shell,  a bifurked  kind  of  thing, 
stuck  in  my  nails,  and  put  me  to  torture  ; 
extracted  it  with  my  gold  tweezers,  and  now 
saw  the  utility  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  filling 
up  the  nails  with  white  wax  ; examined  the 
little  monster  of  a prawn  through  my  quiz- 
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zing  glass  (for  I am  not  near-sighted,  except 
when  I meet  a dun,  or  one  whom  I deter- 
mine to  cut),  and  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
animal  is  a miniature  lobster  ; can’t  take  the 
trouble  to  look  for  him  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
or  elsewhere,  but  will  ask  parson  Jessamine, 
and  sport  a bet  on  the  subject,  at  the  Dandy- 
club,  if  sure  to  win.  Put  on  my  silk  dress- 
ing-gown  sent  me  from  Spain,  and  my  em- 
broidered Turkish  slippers,  dowlas  Peters- 
hams, half  stockings,  and  dickey  (shirts 
being  useless) ; took  up  the  Chronicle  by 
naistake,  a d — d paper,  out  of  humour  \v^th 
^all  the  world,  and  showing  us  how  we  are 
ruined;  amused  myself  for  ten  minutes,  by 
seeing  Chawder  and  the  bull-bitch  fight  for 
it  and  tear  it;  took  up  next,  the  Morning 
Herald,  a fine  soothing  consolatory  print; 
shows  all  to  the  best  advantage  ; the  Royal 
Family  all  angels  ; and  then  again  gives  you 
so  much  wit  and  anecdote,  such  a list  of 
arrivals  and  departures,  so  useful  to  great 
j folks  in  order  to  know  who  is  in  town,  and 
who  to  call  upon  after  they  have  left  it. 
N.B.  Fear,  however,  that  this  detail  may 
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give  a lift  to  one’s  duns  ; must  get  Jack, — 

my  college  acquaintance,  to  write  an  anony- 
mous to  the  Editor,  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. Had  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  seeing 
my  name  amongst  the  Four-in-hand  Club, 
and  a puff  about  my  new  carriage.  Just 
now  Sir  John  came  in,  smelt  so  infernally  of 
the  stable  that  I was  obliged  to  plead  an 
engagement  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  ; he 
wanted  to  take  me  to  Adams’s,  to  see  a car- 
riage upon  an  improved  principle,  but  I pre- 
fer the  Acre ; probably  expected  to  be  asked 
to  dine  with  me,  but  I was  down  upon  him. 
My  head  still  in  a sad  state  ; burned  pas- 
tilles to  no  purpose ; rubbed  my  forehead 
with  eau  de  Cologne;  no  good  in  that;” 
(Qu.  which,  the  forehead  or  the  water  ?) 
“ looked  at  my  pocket-book;  found  all  my 
money  gone  ; must  go  no  more  to  hell  on  a 
Sunday  ; that  dancing  concern  at  R — b — s 
is  a double  trap  ; in  future  must  content  my- 
self with  the  little-go  at  Lady  O — ’s,  and  the 
finish  at  the  honourable  C — ’s  ; hate  Sunday 
concerts  and  conversaziones,  as  bad  as  even- 
ing sermons  and  Sunday  schools ; thought 
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I should  take  a little  rhubarb  to  brace  my 
stomach,  and  resolved  to  consult  broken- 
down  George,'  for  which  I must  have  lent 
him  a five  pound  note,  or  given  him  his 
dinner,  but  found  that  Cura^oa  did  as  well. 
A-propos,  George  promised  to  l)ishop  my 
roan  for  me,  and  to  put  my  Crazy  Jane  into 
condition  for  sale,  for  which  he  shall  have  a 
month’s  riding  of  her ; he  likewise  is  to  put 
me  up  to  a horse-dealing  speculation.  Took 
four  hours  to  dress  ; and  tlien  it  rained  ; 
ordered  the  tilbury  and  my  umbrella,  and 
drove  to  the  fives’  court ; next  to  my  tailor’s  ; 
put  him  off  after  two  years  tick;  no  bad  fel- 
low that  Weston!  he  deserves  well  of  his 

country  ; called  on  Lady  F , made  fierce 

love  to  her,  but  thought  she  smelt  of 
brandy;  returned  to  dress;  broke  three 
stay-laces  and  a buckle,  tore  the  cjuarter  of 
a pair  of  shoes,  made  so  thin  l)y  O Shaugh- 
nesy,  in  St.  James’s  Street,  that  they  were 
as  light  as  brown  paper;  what  a pity  they 
were  lined  with  pink  satin,  and  were  quite 
the  go  ; put  on  a pair  of  Hoby’s;  over-did  it 
in  perfuming  my  handkerchief,  and  had  to 
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recommence  de  novo  ; could  not  please  my- 
self in  tying  my  cravat ; lost  tliree  quarters 
of  an  hour  by  that ; tore  two  pair  of  kid 
gloves  in  putting  them  hastily  on  ; was 
obliged  to  go  gently  to  work  with  the  third  ; 
lost  another  quarter  "of  an  hour  by  this; 
drove  off  furiously  in  my  chariot,  but  had  to 
return  for  my  splendid  snutl-box,  as  I knew 
that  I should  eclipse  the  circle  by  it  ; started 
again,  but  was  stopped  for  ten  minutes  by  a 

brewer’s  dray  ; d d the  fellow  for  blocking- 

up  the  way,  and  he  had  the  impudence  to 
say  to  my  coachman,  ^ What  does  he  say? 
take  that  ere  thing  home,  and  show  him 
half  })rice  for  the  monkey  as  has  seen  the 
world.’  Did  not  get  to  dinner  until  near 
nine ; second  course  half  over ; things  nei- 
ther hot  nor  cold  ; made  my  apologies  very 
prettily,  but  found  myself  in  the  minority 
for  coming  so  late  ; stuck  to  the  Champagne 
and  Burgundy  like  a leech;  called  at  all  the 
Theatres ; too  late  for  all ; had  no  resource 
but  the  club;  got  home  about  five;  don’t 
recollect  how  I got  to  bed,  but  my  French 
servant  tells  me  that  I was  quite  sober, 
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which  is  no  more  than  his  duty  at  all 
events.” 

The  rest  of  the  week  being  spent  in 
nearly  the  same  manner,  with  the  difference 
of  calls  at  Tattersal’s,  At-homes,  attended 
for  ten  minutes  each,«  half  hours  spent  at 
the  Opera,  nights  at  the  club,  and  days  in 
bed  ; it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  this  happy 
division  of  time  any  further. 
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A NEIGHBOUR  AT  DINNER. 


But  hark  ! the  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call 
A hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  hall. 


A NEIGHBOUR  AT  DINNER. 


Great  (linnet’s,  unless  they  have  some  ge- 
neral object  in  view,  us  ministerial,  elec- 
tioneering, or  charitable  entertainments,  are 
long,  heavy,  formal,  concerns.  In  the  former 
cases,  the  object  proposed  is  always  kept  in 
view;  the  chair  is,  generally,  well  occupied; 
the  whole  of  the  conversation  tends  to  the 
point  aimed  at ; and  the  guest  has  a duty  to 
perform  in  attending,  from  which  he  feels 
released  at  the  close  of  the  scene ; a same- 
ness of  toasts  fatigue  liim,  no  doubt;  but 
interest  invariably  draws  him  to  tlie  meeting. 
The  civic,  aldermanic,  and  nabob  feasts  are 
still  heavier,  in  two  senses  of  the  word;  and 
I always  avoid  them.  Mere  turtle  and  venison 
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are  to  be  found  at  all  the  houses  of  our  nobi- 
litj/  ; whilst  parish  business,  or  a discussion 
on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  culinary 
art  have  no  interest  for  me ; and  althous:h 
his  late  Grace  of  Norfolk  asserted,  that  a 
good  dinner  could  not  last  too  long,  nor  a 
bad  one  be  too  soon  over,”  I am  of  opinion, 
with  Moliere’s  Miser,  that  the  words  11 
faut  manger  pour  vivre,  et  non  pas  vivre  pour 
manger,'’  ought  to  be  written  in  letters^  of 
gold  ; many  of  our  fat  and  portly  ciders  and 
magistrates,  however,  clad  in  purple  and 
scarlet,  are  of  another  opinion. 

At  a great  dinner  of  general  purpose, 
society,  or  hospitality,  good  cooking,  and 
good  style  are  always  to  be  met  with  in  the 
first  circles.  Good  company,  therefore,  is 
the  great  desideratum  we  look  for;  and, 
after  an  agreeable  host  and  hostess  who,,  do 
the  honours  of  their  table  in  a superior 
manner,  we  are  glad  to  find  some  well-in- 
formed and  pleasant  man  who  takes  the  lead 
in  conversation ; but,  above  all,  an  agreeable 
neighbour  at  table  is  the  great  charm  of 
society.  The  former  is  a treasure  for,,the 
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time  being,  and  suits  one  who,  like  myself, 
is  fond  of  listening  ; but  the  latter  establishes 
one  more  link  in  the  social  chain,  becomes 
your  friend  for  the  time,  and  suits  every  one. 
We  admire  the  one;  but  we  have  a feeling  of 
personal  regard  for  the  other. 

How  unfortunate  is  his  lot  who  is  placed 
next  to  a belle,  tongue-tied  by  pride  or  igno- 
rance ! or  close  to  a deaf  dowager,  who 
makes  one  of  the  party  only  on  the  score  of 
relationship,  or  interest ! or  by  a loquacious 
old  maid  talking  about  nothing!  or  by  a stern 
and  taciturn  cynic,  the  useful  man  of  the 
family,  or,  perhaps,  a parliamentary  or  literary 
connection ! and  how  enviable  the  contrast 
of  a delightful,  captivating  woman  ; whose 
ease,  good-breeding,  and  becoming  kindness, 
serve  to  gild  the  hours  which  you  pass  in  her 
company  ; or  of  a travelled  man,  of  elegant, 
adorned  mind,  at  home  on  every  subject,  yet 
politely  more  anxious  to  suit  his  attentions 
and  conversation  to  your  feelings  and  pur- 
suits, than  to  parade  his  superior  knowledge, 
his  excellence,  or  the  leading  passion  of  his 
own  mind. 
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One  great  misery  in  table-society  is  to  be 
placed  by  a beauty  whose  vanity  leads  her 
to  your  next  neighbour  but  one,  a younger, 
richer,  or  higher  titled  man,  who  seems  to 
do  you  a favour  by  sidling  from  you,  instead 
of  turning  her  back  upon  you,  and  who  is  so 
admired  that  she  has  not  a thought  for  you. 
Perchance,  you  may  take  wine  with  her ; but 
as  to  arresting  her  attention  one  second,  that 
is  wholly  out  of  the  case;  and  if,  on  the  other 
side,  you  have  a silent  companion,  or  one 
who  deals  in  amplified  nothings,  or  tries,  un- 
successfully, to  be  a general  favourite  by 
spouting  stale  puns,  trite  remarks,  and  self- 
applause, you  may  remain  insulated  in  the 
most  brilliant  circle. 

From  this  situation,  indeed,  you  may  have 
the  humiliation  to  see  yourself  occasionally 
rescued  by  the  eye  of  the  host  or  hostess 
singling  you  out  for  a momentary  share  in 
conversation,  or  for  a glass  of  wine ; or  you 
may  even  be  relieved  by  one  of  those  coun- 
tenances which  are  the  mirrors  of  the  soul, 
and  which  facing  you,  or  obliquely  opposite, 
addresses  something  agreeable  to  you,  which 
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may  draw  you  out,  place  you  in  an  advan- 
tageous light,  and  enable  you  to  speak  on  a 
favourite  topic,  or  such  as  the  amiable  guest 
knows  you  to  be  master  of.  There  is  not, 
perhaps  a more  friendly  act  than  this  ; none 
which  has  more  weiglit  at  the  moment,  none 
which  we  feel  more  gratefully  : it  is  nothing 
short  of  a virtue  ; for 

“ To  teiicli  us  to  be  liiml, 

“ Is  Nature’s  first,  best  lesson  to  inankhnl.” 

How  many  a stranger  in  a mixed  com- 
pany, placed  beyond  the  rays  of  attraction 
and  hospitality  from  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house,  has  sunk  into  a temporary  de- 
spondency, whilst  all  was  smiles  and  revelry 
around  him  ; or  has  sat  dejected  like  a poor 
relation,  wlio  is  never  encouraged  to  take  a 
lead  ! 

The  host  and  hostess,  then,  like  the  orb  of 
day,  should  sited  their  vvarmth  and  the  lustre 
of  their  attentions  all  around  them  ; but  your 
next  neighbour  at  table  should  be  the  star  to 
light  you  through  the  evening,  and  become 
the  greatest  point  of  attraction. 

It  is  more  difl'icult  for  a man  of  a certain 
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age  to  obtain  this  felicity,  than  a young 
gant ; because  gallantry  suiteth  not  age,  and 
delicate  attention  is  the  only  substitute  which 
he  can  find  for  it,  since  ^ 

— amore  biur'-Ji 
“ 111  canuti  penseir’ si  disconvene.”  „ 

Perhaps  there  cannot  be  a greater  test  of 
the  qualities  of  the  heart,  than  a beautiful 
and  fashionable  woman’s  leaning  indulgently 
to  the  garrulity  of  age,  and  dividing  her  at- 
tention betwixt  an  elderly  neighbour  and  her 
many  admirers ; or  than  a man  of  good 
person  and  good  breeding,  or  of  influence 
and  celebrity,  placing  himself  by  neglected 
diffidence,  or  humanely  shewing  a feeling  for 
a want  of  personal  charms,  or  of  youth,  in 
his  female  neighbour,  in  a gay  and  giddy 
circle.  » oH 

I remember  a captain  of  cavalry,  of  very 
handsome  person,  and  a most  favourite  mem- 
ber of  society,  captivating  all  around  him  by 
his  devotion,  in  point  of  attention,  to  the  de- 
formed daughter  of  a certain  peer,  whose 
person  and  whose  fortune  could  draw  no 
admirers  or  speculators.  He  was  myu  most 
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intimate  friend  ; and  I never  saw  him  to  such 
great  advantage,  though  an  expression  of 
female  surprise,  and  an  increased  flush  of 
female  envy,  were,  more  than  once,  directed 
towards  him.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
how'ever,  he  gained  general  applause,  and 
established  an  interest  in  every  heart. 

Nor  was  my  friend  wrong  in  selecting  the 
object  of  his  friendly  pity ; for,  independent 
of  this  noble  sacrifice  to  humanity,  her  Lady- 
ship’s mental  acquirements  were  such  as  to 
render  her  a very  agreeable  companion.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  he  inspired 
her  with  a grateful  feeling  of  esteem,  which 
she  cherished  for  him  ever  after.  These  in- 
stances of  disinterested  generosity  proceed 
from  very  superior  feelings.  Happy  he,  or 
she  who  possesses  them  ! 

When  the  three  hours  of  three  courses  are 
over,  and  the  ladies  have  removed,  there  is 
then  another  consideration  to  be  taken  into 
calculation,  namely,  the  general  bent  and 
feeling  of  the-  company.  Woman’s  charms 
and  woman’s  smiles  being  removed,  however 
well-informed  and  highly  polished  your  host 
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may  be,  conversation  will  take  a particular 
turn.  If  the  circle  be  parliamentary,  it  will 
talk  about  the  House,  and  something  may  be 
learned.  If  men  of  science  preponderate  in 
the  numerical  scale  of  the  company,  much 
improvement  may  be  expected-. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  too  often  hap- 
pens, after  a few  glasses  of  wine,  that  there 
prevails  a little  scandal  on  the  common  topics 
of  the  day  ; the  general  admiration  of  Lady 
Lucy’s  complexion,  or  of  some  other  fair 
one’s  form  ; observations  on  the  last  crowded 
At-home,  or  well-conducted  fete;  and  that 
the  male  party  are  travelling  from  Epsom  to 
Newmarket,  from  Tattersal’s  to  Leicester- 
shire, or  are  all  mounted  or  placed  on  their 
box,  riding,  driving,  and,  often  bargaining; 
that  great  losses  and  great  boastings  ssvell  the 
ample  theme;  and  that  the  first  ranks  and 
fortunes  in  the  country  tlius  sink  into  the 
stable  and  the  dog-kennel.  The  wine,  in  ge- 
neral, circulates  too  freely  with  some  portion 
of  the  company,  although  the  hyper-Exquisite, 
as  well  as  the  man  truly  comme  il  faut,  keeps 
within  bounds  and  values  his  conversation. 
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There  are,  moreover,  every  where  insects 
where  there  are  sweets ; and  still  more  loose 
and  degrading  themes  frequently  occupy 
the  time  and  attention,  nay,  inspire  the 
mirth  of  the  very  highest  and  most  illus- 
trious in  the  kingdom.  At  this  period,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  thinking  man 
either  to  retire  to  coffee,  or  to  withdraw  en- 
tirely ; for,  previous  to  this  perversion  of  in- 
tellect, he  will  have  heard  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  insipid  uninteresting  details  to  be  sick 
of  listening,  and  to  have  given  up  all  hopes 
of  improving  by  the  discourse.  A good 
thing  Lord  George  made  at  the  Derby!  or 
at  the  Craven  ! the  knowing  ones  all  out  in 
their  reckoning  ! he  sold  the  winner  for  twice 
what  he  was  worth  ! the  young  grazier  a fine 
plump  one  for  the  turf!”  or  something 
equally  classical  and  rational ; as,  “ Colonel, 
might  I ask  what  you  gave  for  the  black 
horse  ? he  is  a fine-tempered  horse,  and 
shews  a beautiful  figure  ; but  I think,  a little 
deficient  in  bottom ; he  seemed  a good  deal 
distressed  at  coming  in  (this  is  if  the  speaker 
wants  to  buy)  or,  “ Well,  Sir  Harry,  I’ll  sell 
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you  the  brace  of  dogs  for  one  hundred ; or, 
an  exchange — the  shooting  pony  and  sixty 
guineas,  or— your  mare  and  double-barrelled 
gun  ; — any  thing  for  a deal.” 

How  truly  below  the  level  of  the  com- 
monest understanding  of  a man  of  the  world, 
much  less  of  an  aged  man,  is  all  this ; or  a 
verbose  (always,  however,  in  a minor  key,  in 
high  life,)  dispute  about  the  breed  of  a horse, 
the  performance  of  a dog,  or  the  nature  of  a 
bet,  to  be  referred  to  the  Jockey  Club  ! Most 
enviable  are  those,  and  they  are  the  real 
elegants,  who  either  deeply  interested  in 
some  beauty  present,  adjourn  to  softer 
society,  and  to  more  refinement  ; or  who,  in 
order  to  fulfil  a multiplicity  of  engagements, 
jo  save  their  head,  and  to  make  an  appear- 
ance at  the  last  ballet,  order  their  carriages 
at  eleven,  and  escape  before  the  heated  latter 
end  of  the  repast. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  our  national  de- 
fects, my  heart  glows  within  me  when  I 
look  back  to  many  a friendship  formed  with 
a pleasant  neighbour  at  table,  ivho  then 
laid  the  foundation  on  which  further  ex- 
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perience  of  amiable  disposition  built  the  firm 
superstructure  of  regard.  Sweet  sensibility  ! 
we  trace  thee  in  every  step  through  life  ! The 
sympathetic  look,  which  encourages  and  in- 
vites us  to  further  friendly  intercourse,  the 
courtesy  of  smiles, — a benevolent  inclination 
of  the"  head,  a look,  an  outstretched  arm, — 
a passing  thought  perceived,  the  welcome  of 
the  eyes,  the  receding  of  politeness  to  let  us 
pass,  a situation  given  up,  a preference  shewn, 
the  drawing  back  of  humility,  or  the  motion- 
ing to  advance,  to  approximate  oneVself  to 
our  fellow  man,  — these,  all  these,  are  the 
links  of  that  great  chain  which,  commencing 
in  heaven  gently  descends  to  us  inhabitants  of 
earth,  unites  and  binds  us  together,  twines  us 
in  the  most  enchanting  folds  of  love  and 
friendship,  establishes  the  more  tender  and 
delicate  connections, — in  a word,  comforts  and 
consoles  us  whilst  we  are  guests  here  below, 
constitutes  every  refinement  of  mortal  bliss, 
and  is  worked  up  into  endless  bewitching 
and  delightful  shapes ; which  are  continually 
affording  fresh  enjoyment  to  the  fancy  of 
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A BELLE’S  DIARY— A FRAGMENT. 
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Muscalia  dreams  of  last  night’s  ball  till  ten, 

Drinks  chocolate,  stroaks  Fop,  and  sleeps  again. 

Dr.  VVARTOW. 


A BELLE’S  DIARY— A FRAGMENT. 


I GIVE  the  following  diary  of  a fashionable 
female,  as  a sort  of  companion  to  that 
of  my  relative,  the  Exquisite,  which  I have 
laid  before  my  readers,  and  I think  it  will 
puzzle  the  wisest  of  them  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  is  the  most  creditable  to  “ the  age 
w'e  live  in.” 

“ Struck  my  repeater  at  twelve  ; thought 
it  could  not  be  so  much ; sad  head-ache ; 
sorry  for  what  passed  betwixt  Sir  Harry  and 
myself;  should  have  kept  my  temper  better  ; 
but  jealousy,  loss  of  money  at  play,  Lady 
Birribi’s  odious  conduct,  her  marked  par- 
tiality for  the  Baronet,  my  being  seated  next 
Lord  Ninivie — sprung  from  a Jewish  race, 
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fatiguingly  civil,  and  insufferably  lucky  at 
cards,  was  enough  to  make  any  one  out  of 
temper;  must  get  her  Ladyship  into  good 
humour  again,  as  I fear  I am  in  her  power. 
My  Lord,  too,  must  be  appeased ; luckily  he 
was  a little  tipsey  ; came  home  late  and  was 
carried  up  to  the  green-room.  Rung  my  bell 
twice;  got  irritable;  rung  it  a third  time,  the 
cord  broke  ; Mrs.  Minikin  entered  ; scolded 
her  unmercifully,  and  she  flounced  and 
pouted  like  a petted  school-girl;  recollected 
one  hundred  pounds  due  to  her  ; changed  my 
tone  ; hinted  at  gowns  that  I should  leave 
off;  mentioned  that  my  lace  veil  would  look 
as  good  as  new,  and  that  she  should  have  it.” 
“ A fine  young  man,”  quoth  I,  “ who  visits 
you, — a tradesman’s  son  I presume.”  ‘ No, 
my  Lady,  he’s  a dyer.’  ‘‘  Oh  ! very  good, 
Minikin,  I suppose  that  he  dies  for  you.” 

‘ Law,  my  Lady,  you’re  always  so  good- 
humoured,’  (any  thing  but  that,  but  I had 
her  there).  “ I’m  very  unwell,  Minikin.” 
added  I,  “ cross,  and  quite  out  of  sorts.” 

‘ Bless  your  Ladyship’s  heart,’  cried  Minikin, 

‘ bless  your  Ladyship’s  heart,  you  can  be  so 
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\ funny  when  you  please,’  (good-humoured 
when  it  suits  your  interest  she  might  have 
said).  “ I now  called  for  rose-water,  elder- 
flower-water,  and  lavender-water,  with  which 
j I went  through  the  ablution  of  face,  eyes, 

I arms,  and  hands;  next  I changed  my  cam- 
bric ; called  for  aromatic  vinegar,  eau  de 
Cologne,  strong  coffee,  ether,  noyau  ; all 
: failed  ; laid  down  again.”  “ Minikin,”  said 

[ I,  (for  I had  reasons  for  keeping  her  in  good 
! humour)  “ how  can  I serve  your  swain  ? has 
he  got  a shop  ? ” ‘No,  ray  Lady,  he  is  an  ap- 
prentice.’ “ Oh  ! I’ll  get  him  out  of  his 
time.”  ‘ Yes,  my  Lady,  but  1 am  not  quite 
1 fixt  ; I have  (leaning  her  head  on  one  side 
and  playing  with  her  Augers)  a sort  of  a 
fancy  for  a Life-Guardsman.’  “ Better  still,” 
said  I,  “ we’ll  got  him  promoted,  his  dis-r 
charge,  and  a situation  as  yeoman  of  the 
guard,  or  perhaps  a commission,”  (which  I 
had  as  much  idea  of  as  the  man  in  the  moon). 
‘ Law,  my  Lady,  that  would  be  nice  ; I should 
so  like  to  be  an  Officer’s  Lady,’  answered 
Minikin,  quite  elate.  Head-ache  worse 
and  worse;  took  some  ether  and  opium;  a 
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little  better ; put  on  my  cambric  wrapper 
trimmed  with  lace;  looked  rather  well; 
pleased  at  that ; heard  my  Lord  swearing 
like  a dragoon  at  his  groom  ; frightened  to 
death  ; dreaded  tliat  my  flirtation  with  the 
Baronet  and  my  losses  at  play  might  come 
out ; my  debts  too,  enormous  ! ! ! Wrote 
a severe  letter  mingled  with  kindness  to  the 
Baronet ; sent  to  purchase  some  game,  which 
I forwarded  with  a flattering  epistle  to  Lady 
Birribi  ; passed  off  the  game  as  coming  from 
Denbigh  Park,  and  a pine  from  our  hot- 
house; made  Minikin  write  half-a-dozen  put- 
off  letters  to  my  duns.  — Two  o’clock  ; 
dressed ; finished  by  half-past  four ; went 
out  in  the  open  carriage  ; met  Sir  Henry  at 

C — ’s  ; drove  to  the  Regent’s  Park  ; 

quite  reconciled  ; he  swore  that  he  only 
flirted  with  Lady  Birribi,  in  order  to  try  the 
force  of  my  regard.  N.  B.  Men  are  great 
rogues. — Five  o’clock ; in  better  spirits ; hit 
upon  a plan  to  get  my  debts  paid  ; came  home 
at  six ; feigned  violent  illness  ; sent  for  the 
Doctor ; laid  our  heads  together  (an  odd 
term  !)  to  hoax  my  Lord ; the  Doctor  reported 
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me  to  be  delirious,  adding  that  I had  a slow 
fever,  that  I had  been  sleepless  for  many 
nights,  and  had  put  off  attending  to  my  ma- 
lady, he  feared,  too  long;  it  was  a settled 
melancholy,  a nervous  depression  of  spirits, 
increased  by  my  pretending  to  be  gay  and 
undisturbed,  which  exertion  brought  on 
fever.  What  can  the  cause  be  ? ” cried  my 
Lord  ; ‘ ’Tis  a very  delicate  thing  to  men- 
tion,’ replied  my  Physician.  ‘‘  What ! ” ex- 
claimed my  Lord,  with  one  of  his  round 
oaths,  “ is  it  an  attachment  for  some  one  ? ” 
‘ For  your  Lordship,’  answered  the  crafty 
Doctor,  ‘ and  much  uneasiness  at  your  neg- 
lect.’ What  a happy  thought!  although  no 
one  could  be  more  indifferent  on  that  subject 
than  myself.  “ I’ll  go  to  her  directly.”  ‘ Not 
for  the  world  ; slie  must  not  be'  disturbed  this 
night;  1 have  given  her  a composing  draft, 
but  I fear  that  it  will  have  no  effect ; another 
cause  prevents  her  cure.’  “ Name  it,”  said 
my  Lord  ; (a  little  hesitation)  ‘ Her  debts.’ 
‘‘  The  devil ! ” ‘ Yes,  my  Lord;  in  the  absence 
of  her  reason,  you  observe, — in  her  hurry,  as 
it  were,  vvl>en  struggling  against  depression, 
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and  under  the  influence  of  fever,  she  was  im- 
prudent at  play  : mark  ye,  the  mind  must  be 
occupied,  it  is  a part  of  the  malady.’  “ Well, 
Doctor,”  concluded  my  Lord,  “ I will  cheer- 
fully pay  all  her  debts.”  ‘ Write  her  a few 
lines  to  that  effect,’  replied  the  Apollo  of  all 
the  Physicians,  ‘ and  her  maid  shall  put  it 
on  her  dressing-table;  it  will  have  more  ef- 
fect than  the  draught,’  (there  he  was  right 
enough).  “ I will,”  said  my  Lord,  “ but  are 
you  sure  that  she  will  not  require  my  pre- 
sence ?”  ‘ Oh  ! it  would  be  too  much  for  her,’ 

(true  again ;)  ‘ ’twould  be  very  improper.’ 
Then,”  observed  my  Lord,  “ I can  safely 
dine  out  and  attend  the  club;  and  (in  a low 
tone  of  voice)  stop  out  till  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  to-morrow.”  All  this  he  did.  It  was 
eight  o’clock  p.  m.  when  this  pleasing  intelli- 
gence was  brought  to  me ; I rose  and  dressed  ; 
took  two  table  spoonfuls  of  soup;  eat  part  of 
a chicken-currie,  and  a sweet-bread  en  frican- 
deau;  drank  three  glasses  of  Champagne; 
ordered  the  vis-a-vis  ; went  to  a quadrille-ball ; 
came  home  at  four ; gave  the  porter,  footman., 
and  coachman  a pound  note  each  ; ’twas  pay- 
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ing  dear  for  ruy  night’s  entertainment,  but 
n'imporie,  great  people  cannot  get  on  without 
the  agency  of  secret  service  and  of  hush  mo- 
ney; never  slept  so  well  in  my  life,  and  im- 
posed upon  my  Lord  for  not  having  quitted  my 
bed  for  two  days ; my  debts  were  paid  ; and 
all  right  again.” 

Notwithstanding  my  admiration  of  the  fair 
sex,  I must  acknowledge  that  the  perusal  of 
such  an  account  as  the  above,  not  only  com- 
pletely reconciles  me  to  my  state  as  a ccliba- 
taire,  but  conOrms  me  in  my  resolution,  with 
which  I hope  my  readers  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased, of  keeping  up,  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life,  to  my  character  of 
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Sudden  a fop  steps  forth  belore  the  rest; 

I knew  the  bold  embroidery  of  his  vest. 

He  thus  accosts  me  with  familiar  air, 

* Parbleu  1 on  a fait  cet  habit  en  Angleterre ! 

* Quelic  manche  1 ce  galon  est  grossieremeni  range, 

* Voilk  qucUiuc  chose  de  fort  bean  et  degage 
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Charles  Beverly,  the  son  of  iny  old 
College  companion,  is  just  arrived  froiti 
France.  He  accosted  me  in  Bond  Street 
with  “ Ha,  my  good  Sir,  how  do  you  do?  an 
age  since  we  met!  you  eee  me  just  as  im- 
ported from  France ; I am  forced  to  come 
over  to  administer  to  the  will  of  my  sister, 
or  I assure  you  that  I would  not  have 
troubled  John  Bull  with  my  presence.  I 
wonder  how  the  devil  you  can  live  in  this 
country  with  a national  debt  large  enough 
to  swallow  up  half  Europe ; with  a regular 
deficit  in  the  revenue  of  the  country 
which  is  quite  unequal  to  meet  its  expen- 
diture ; a kite-flying  paper  credit : a rot- 
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ten  administration;  public  confidence  lost; 
trade  at  a stand ; and  such  a burthen  of 
taxes  imposed  upon  you,  that  it  completely 
crushes  every  one  ? 

“ Besides,  I am  amazed  that  a man  of  the 
world  like  you — a perfect  Cosmopolite, 
should  linger  in  such  a land,  and  prefer  roast 
beef  and  hot  port-wine,  stupid  and  monoto- 
nous pastimes,  a bad  climate,  and  every'  thing 
cent,  per  cent,  dearer  than  in  France  ; when, 
with  your  income,  you  could  have  your  two 
courses  and  a dessert  daily',  and  your  fruit  so 
superioj’  in  quality,  and  could  drink  half  a 
dozen  of  wines,  and  those  the  finest  In  the 
world,  for  just  what  it  costs  you  to  exist  in 
London.  Then  the  women  ! As  forme,  my 
dear  Sir,  I contrive  to  drink  my  Burgundy 
and  Champagne  daily,  and  to  go  to  the  play 
and  the  Opera  every  night;  Sunday  too,  how 
delightful  ! Ball — play — masquerade — ^always 
something;  whilst  John  Bull  must  either 
get  drunk,  get  into  the  blue  devils,  or  turn 
Puritan  or  Methodist  and  go  to  Church  four 
times  a day. 

“ Such  a contrast  1 I cannot  conceive  how 
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a man  of  sense  like  you,  and  one  too  who 
knows  and  who  loves  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  can  vegetate  in  this  dull  smoky  coun- 
try. Your  smoky  coals  too,  and  expen- 
siveness of  keeping  high  company  ! Whereas 
a young  man  of  good  appearance  (pulling  up 
his  cravat)  has  a master-key  to  every  door 
in  France.  Vive  la  France  I say  I from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.” 

Before  I proceed  to  state  my  answer  to 
this  youth,  so  infected  with  Gallomania  that 
his  brain  was  completely  turned,  I shall  en- 
deavour to  describe  him,  and  to  give  a very 
few  lines  explanatory  of  his  history,  as  it 
will  throw  a lijrht  on  those  coxcombs  who 
condemn  Old  England  thus,  and  who  ought 
certainly  to  be  known. 

This  youth’s  father  was  a most  respect- 
able clergyman.  He  brought  his  son  up  at 
Harrow  and  at  Cambridge  ; giving  him  an 
excellent  education  and  leaving  him  four 
hundred  a year.  Charles,  however,  refused 
to  belong  to  any  profession.  His  father 
having  died  during  his  minority,  he  passed  a 
winter  in  London,  got  in  debt,  grumbled  and 
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paid  it  off,  and  has  now  been  three  years 
jiassing  his  time  between  Paris  and  Brus- 
sels, which  is  his  little  world.  With  this  ex- 
perience and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
erects  himself  into  a judge  of  nations  and  of 
mankind,  and  he  decides  thus  finally  and 
severely  against  his  country  and  its  govern- 
ment, without  knowing  either. 

Returned  from  abroad,  he  is,  in  his  dress 
and  in  his  manners,  a kind  of  amphibious 
animal— a Gallo-Briton,  an  unnatural  mixture 
of  alfectation  and  of  severity — dogmatical, 
dictatorial,  self-satisfied,  and  consequential. 
The  very  man  whom  he  imitates  is  less  re- 
pugnant to  me  than  himself ; for  the  French- 
man is  tout  Frangais, — if  he  have  the  levity 
and  affectation  of  his  country,  he  also 
possesses  its  gayety  and  thoughtlessness. 
Frenchified  John  Bull  is  a grave  solemn 
coxcomb,  a systematical  voluptary,  a would- 
be  butterfly,  and  a positive  blockhead; 
whilst  Monsieur  naturally  changes  his  opi- 
nions, his  laws,  his  habits,  his  politics,  and 
his  principles,  as  quickly  as  the  wind  varies 
in  the  most  uncertain  latitudes.  He  may, 
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therefore,  be  pardonable  for  the  same  thing 
that  is  criminal  in  the  British  Gallomaniac, 
>vho  ought  to  know  better,  and  who  acts 
thus  from  pure  selfishness  or  from  the  spirit 
of  contradiction. 

In  dress  and  in  opinion  Charles  Beverly 
was  the  same ; having  at  once  the  complete 
Parisian  costume,  and  wanting  the  excessive 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  a well-dressed 
Englishman ; having  boots  made  on  the 
worst  model,  and  a round  hat  with  a certain 
crookedness  in  it,  stuck  on  one  side,  like 
any  thing  but  a good  Bond-street  or  St. 
James’s-street  pattern. 

In  answer  to  my  friend,  I took  the  liberty 
to  inform  him,  that  it  often  happened  for 
three  months  together,  that  I neither  fed 
upon  roast  beef,  nor  hot  port ; for  my  society 
being  of  the  first  class,  I tasted  every  species 
of  the  very  best  French  and  all  other  wines 
as  often  as  I pleased ; that  two  courses  and 
a dessert  were  regular  things  at  the  tables  of 
our  nobility ; and  that  as  for  the  women,  I 
had  travelled  in  my  youth,  and  had  never 
seen  any  equal  to  my  own  countrywomen. 
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I allowed  that  things  were  somewhat  dearer 
than  abroad,  but  observed  that  so  dear  was 
my  country  to  me,  that  I grudged  no  price 
in  giving  her  the  preference  to  all  others  ; 
and  that  were  my  income  less  than  it  is,  I 
should  suffer  all  kinds  of  privation  for  the 
sake  of  being  in  a free  country,  and  with  the 
hope,  which  every  patriot  ought  to  cherish, 
of  identifying  himself  with  the  prosperity 
or  adversity  of  his  native  land,  of  contributing 
all  in  his  power  towards  supporting  the 
national  honour,  and,  at  the  close  of  life, 
of  being  gathered  to  his  ancestors  and  de- 
posited in  his  native  soil. 

In  spite  of  the  vulgar,  hasty,  impertinent, 
but  inconclusive  “ Ah  ! bah!”  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  the  P'rench,  I assured  him 
that  T neither  saw  the  morality  nor  the  ne- 
cessity of  passing  Sunday  in  waltzing,  norat 
public  theatres,  nor  in  the  broad  vulgar 
mirth,  nor  the  more  refined  intrigue  of  a 
masquerade,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  turn  fanatic  of  any  persuasion,  in  order  to 
get  through  the  day  without  violating  the 
laws  of  the  country  and  of  decorum.  Friendly 
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dinners,  elegant  conversaziones.,  select  parties, 
and  music,  appeared  quite  gay  enough  for 
me  on  that  day;  not  to  mention  that  if  he 
were  extravagantly  and  idly  inclined,  card- 
parties  and  gambling  were  to  be  met  with  in 
London  as  well  as  in  Paris,  ivith  all  the  rich 
viands  and  wines,  cheaper  perhaps  in  France 
than  here,  but  less  select  and  perfect. 

I could  not  convince  him  ; and  he  pulled 
out  a large  vulgar  snuif-box  with  the  head 
of  Buonaparte  on  it,  and  otfered  me  a pinch 
of  snuff  which  I rejected  ; telling  him  that 
if  he  would  wait  till  after  dinner,  when  the 
choth  was  removed,  1 would  for  society  sake 
offer  him  one  out  of  a box  value  eighty 
guineas,  but  which  was  not  adorned  with 
the  head  either  of  an  Usurper  or  of  an 
enemy  to  my  country.  Our  silly  youth  in- 
dulge in  the  snuff-box  or  the  cigar,  as  well 
as  the  French,  but  to  less  excess,  and  never 
in  good  company,  save  meetings  of  military 
men,  where  the  dangers  and  the  glory  of  past 
campaigns  go  off  together  in  smoke,  and 
where  the  broad  oath  and  the  bristly  mus- 
tachio  may  be  allowed  to  pass. 
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As  to  the  freedom  of  France,  it  is  a mere 
farce  to  of  talk  it;  the  weight  of  taxes  is 
severely  enough  felt  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
take  care  to  throw  oft*  as  much  of  their 
burthen  as  they  can  upon  the  stranger,  who  is 
cheated  in  every  article  of  life,  and  who  when 
he  has  thus  paid  for  the  preference  given 
to  France,  is  neither  respected  nor  protected^ 
and  loses  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  make 
friends  abroad,  whilst  he  succeeds  in  gaining 
enemies  at  home. 

We  parted,  not  quite  good  friends  ; and  I 
began  to  reflect  on  the  great  cause  of  this 
Gallomania,  and  on  the  class  of  Galloma- 
niacs.— The  cause  is  ignorance  of  high  life  at 
home,  backed  by  envy  and  by  poverty  of 
head  and  of  pocket.  There  are  men,  how- 
ever, who  tell  you  that  they  would  rather 
drink  claret  abroad,  than  port  wine  at  home.’ 
Then  let  them  seek  for  ice  in  perfection  in 
the  frozen  regions  of  Greenland  or  in  the 
wilds  of  Siberia.  Let  them  eat  melons  and 
pine-apples  plucked  wild,  if,  along  with  them 
they  prefer  the  fever  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  being  surrounded  by  sable  nudity,  de- 
graded humanity,  and  musquitoes. 
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Will  any  rational  being  pretend  to  say 
that  he  has  no  home — no  country  ; and  that 
the  delights  of  the  Epicure  make  his  terres- 
trial paradise  ; — that,  bien  boire  et  bien  man- 
ger^ table  delights,  loose  pleasures,  and  pub- 
lic amusements,  can  fill  the  heart  of  a think- 
ing individual  of  either  sex  ? Where  is  the 
man  who  has  no  ties,  no  relatives,  no  interest 
in  his  native  land,  no  opinion,  no  political 
creed,  and  who  can  drink  his  glass  of  sillery. 
or  smoke  his  hookah  within  a moment  of 
the  destruction  of  the  world?  Such  a man 
has  a right  to  prefer  any  country  to  his  own, 
to  fix  his  abode  in  the  first  wine  cellar,  or  to 
perch  like  an  inanimate  sign  on  the  best 
barrel  of  liquor  which  he  meets  with,  and 
there  to  plant  himself  for  life.  The  father, 
the  son,  the  relations,  the  friend,  the  patriot, 
the  Christian,  can  never  chuse  thus  : relative 
duties  will  bind  him  to  his  soil,  national 
worth  will  attach  him  to  his  government ; 
his  preponderance  at  home  (for  respect- 
ability always  claims  it)  will  place  him 
higher  there  than  he  can  stand  elsewhere. 

The  men,  in  truth,  who  thus  abuse  their 
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native  soil,  are  men  who  are  nobody  in  their 
own  country,  and  who  by  the  trifling  advan- 
tages of  the  reduced  price  of  provisions  or 
the  exchange  being  in  their  favour,  purchase 
a petty  short-lived  consequence  elsewhere, — 
men  who,  passing  for  what  they  are  not,  ac- 
quire a borrowed  importance,  which  sinks 
w'ith  the  price  of  provisions  or  of  the  stocks, 
and  vanishes  on  the  first  rumour  of  war.  But 
the  greater  part  of  these  important  Galloma- 
niacs, are  young  people  who  have  seen 
nothing,  or  old  people  who  have  seen  too 
much — those  who  have  either  acquired  no 
character,  or  who  have  lost  it  at  home ; triflers, 
boasters,  and  misrepresenters,  who  drink 
Burgundy,  vinegar,  or  claret,  for  fifteen  or 
eighteen  pence  abroad.  They  are  ignorants 
who  admire  a dozen  dishes  of  disguised 
meats,  for  two,  three,  or  five  livres  a head, 
which  are  composed  of  the  leavings  of  ten 
days’  entertainment  — a fricassee  with  nine 
legs  and  one  wing  successively  mutilated, 
and  old  fragments — covered  with  oiled  but- 
ter, and  a few  plates  of  dirty  and  over-done 
vegetables — a gigot  infected  with  garlick — 
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and  an  omelette  filled  with  onions,  in  pre- 
ference to  two  or  three  clean  and  wholesome 
dishes. — The  real  cuisine  Francaise  is  to  be 
had  in  all  its  purity  in  the  houses  of  our 
nobility,  only  at  a higher  rate. 

Do  we,  however,  go  abroad  merely  to  eat 
and  drink  ? or  do  we  travel  for  improve- 
ment ? If  the  latter,  it  is  to  hold  a higher 
situation  in  society  at  home,  to  beneht  our 
native  land  ; if  the  former,  we  are  mere  ani- 
mals elevated  nothing  above  the  quadruped, 
who  shifts  from  plant  to  plant,  or  from  field 
to  field  to  satiate  his  brutal  appetite.  But 
debt,  misdemeanor,  disease,  and  discontent, 
are  the  more  common  motives  for  emi- 
gration ; and  from  such  causes,  what  results 
may  be  expected  ? The  man  who  is  impru- 
dent, calls  himself  unfortunate;  the  man  who 
is  guilty,  blames  his  accuser ; the  man  who 
is  sickly,  must  change  the  scene,  but  is  sel- 
dom or  ever  contented  ; nay,  the  rich  and 
intellectual  traveller,  whilst  he  admires  the 
Italian  sky,  or  praises  the  corn,  wine,  and 
oil  of  France,  still  languishes  for  home.  In 
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the  same  manner  he  who  has  lived  in  high 
life  in  England,  will  never  quit  it  until  he  is 
forced  so  to  do,  by  misfortune  or  by  his  own 
fault,  and  therefore  I confidently  hope  that 
it  never  will  be  quitted,  at  least  not  for  any 
length  of  time,  by 
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In  the  smooth  dance,  to  move  with  graceful  mien. 
Easy  with  care,  and  sprightly  though  serene. 

To  mark  th’  instructions  echoing  strains  convey. 
And  with  just  steps  each  tuneful  note  obey, 

1 teach. 
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1 WAS  present,  the  other  night,  at  Lady 

’s  fancy  ball.  As  I am  not  any  longer 

a dancer,  balls  have  very  little  attraction  for 
me,  except  inasmuch  as  nature  and  life  may 
be  studied  there  as  well  as  elsewhere.  A 
fancy  ball  has  one  peculiar  attraction  and 
advantage  over  balls  in  general,  because  it 
partakes  of  all  the  good  of  a masquerade, 
Avithout  having  its  exceptionable  qualities. 
The  liberty,  or  rather  the  licentiousness} 
which  the  mask  favours,  is  here  excluded; 
for  whatever  character  his  Grace  or  her 
Ladyship  may  assume,  still  does  the  original 
stand  confessed  to  answer  for  any  trespass  on 
the  laws  of  delicacy,  or  any  deviation  from 
the  most  refined  urbanity. 
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,,  A Spanish  Cavalier  may  be  gallant;  but  he 
must  be  respectful : he  may  tune  his  guitar 
to  a love  strain ; but  he  must  not  outstep 
the  limits  of  propriety.  The  gitanella,  or 
the  Spanish  female  dancer,  may  dance  to 
the  light  casannetti ; but  her  only  levity  will 
be  that  of  her  nimble  feet;  no  mask  will 
deprive  you  of  her  natural  beauties,  nor 
screen  any  dereliction  of  decorum.  And  the 
Tragedy  King  and  Queen  may  strut  out  their 
hour  in  stateliness,  and  in  magnificence  of 
costume,  without  being  intruded  on  as  at  a 
masquerade. 

;j  All,  at  a fancy  ball,  is  (or  ought  to  be) 
taste,  elegance,  and  correct  adherence  to 
costume,  to  dignity,  or  at  all  events  to  ap- 
propriateness of  character,  to  an  observance 
of  the  peculiarity  of  dance  regulated  by  the 
country  represented,  to  the  air,  to  the  lan- 
guage, and  to  the  music  of  that  nation  in 
whose  garb  the  bella  signora,  or  the  Austrian 
hussar,  may  be  habited;  thus  giving  all  the 
grace  without  the  noise  and  confusion  of  a 
masked  ball. 

Besides,  a masquerade  bespeaks  mixed 
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company ; whereas,  a fancy  divertissement 
argues  selection  of  beauty  and  of  fashion, 
chastity  of  taste,  variety  of  attraction,  and 
combination  of  talent.  You  have  not,  at 
these  files,  noisy  watchmen,  riotous  sailors, 
savages  from  Otaheite,  and  a parcel  of  low 
ballad  singers,  mop-squeezers  out  of  place, 
lawyers  and  doctors  with  trite  remark,  chim- 
ney-sweepers, and  bay-makers,  nor  any  cha- 
racters in  so  low  a walk  of  life  as  neither 
to  deserve  imitation,  nor  to  be  introduced 
into  the  first  and  the  most  polished  society. 
Such  characters  suit  a carnival ; but  become 
not  the  gilded  saloon,  the  hall  ornamented 
with  the  chaste  decorations  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  beautified  by  the  works  of  Rome,  the 
glowing  pencils  of  a Titian  and  a Correggio, 
where  all  is  classical,  historical,  and  em- 
blematical. 

In  such  a place,  the  beauties  of  history 
and  of  poetry  should  appear  both  in  lovely, 
living  models,  and  on  canvass  ; but  nothing 
base  or  common  should  intrude.  The  eye 
seeks  everywhere  for  the  tasteful  and  or- 
namental, and  cannot  put  up  with  aught 
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which  is  vulgar,  or  in  the  remotest  degree 
inelegant. 

At  the  fete  in  question,  all  were  attentive 
to  their  characters.  A most  lovely  woman 
gave  a suitable  representation  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  mingled 
sympathy  with  the  natural  interest  which  a 
beautiful  female  always  inspires.  A noble 
marquis  was  splendidly  habited  as  a Spanish 
Don,  and  played  very  expressively  on  the 
guitar.  We  had  a Bolero  by  beautiful  per- 
formers of  the  first  fashion  ; a waltz  in  cha- 
racter, by  Hungarian  ladies  in  perfect  cos- 
tume, and  by  fine  young  Hussars ; a qua- 
drille by  sixteen  paysans  ct  paysannes  of 
different  French  provinces,  the  characters 
all  well  supported,  the  dresses  strictly  pe- 
culiar to  the  province,  the  whole  party  danc- 
ing admirably  well,  and  crowned  with  the 
vine  and  with  flowers,  as  if  at  the  getting  in 
of  a vintage. 

A pas  de  deux  was  performed,  in  an  opera- 
tical  style  of  excellence,  by  amateurs ; and 
the  promenading  in  character  had  a splendid 
effect.  Here  were  sultans  and  sultanas. 
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characters  from  Shakespear’s  dramas,*  the 
costume  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  gTaces, 
nymphs,  sylphs,  and  heathen  divinities. 

But  whilst  I am  on  the  subject  of  costume 
and  of  drapery  in  particular,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  add  a few  words  for  my 
female  readers,  for  whose  amusement  in  par- 
ticular I have  written  this  sketch.  The  art 
of  disposing  drapery  depends  on  four  things, 
the  laws  of  gravity  and  of  motion,  which 
command  the  sweeping  train,  and  loosely 
floating  robe,  or  the  adhesive  folds  which 
embrace  the  form,  cling  to  the  limbs,  and 
hang  in  elegant  festoon.  Exposure  and  con- 
cealment are  the  next  attendant  qualities  : 
unity  and  correctness  conclude  the  dress. 
The  draperies  of  the  ancients  were  in  their 
folds,  very  similar  to  fine  muslin  ; so  that  our 
modern  beauties  can  with  ease  imitate  the 
ancient  models  of  perfection. 

All  this,  as  well  as  head-dress,  attitude 
and  deportment,  were  faithfully  attended  to 
on  this  occasion,  by  a number  of  women  of 
the  first  figure  and  fashion.  We  had  the 
harp,  the  lute,  and  the  lyre  , and,  besides 
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characteristic  instrumental  harmony,  and 
dancing,  we  had,  after  supper,  vocal  per- 
formances in  many  languages,  and  songs, 
duets,  trios,  and  glees  ; for  the  nobility  and 
gentry  assembled  could  support  their  cha- 
racters in  the  language  of  the  country  re- 
presented, instead  of,  as  at  many  of  our 
masquerades,  exhibiting  a mute  Hidalgo, 
because  he  could  not  speak  Spanish  ; a pan- 
tomimic Italian  dancer,  because  the  lady 
was  ignorant  of  that  language  ; or  a German, 
Russian,  Prussian,  or  Hollander,  speaking 
bad  French,  or  a gibberish  of  his  own  com- 
position, if  called  on  to  answer  in  the  tongue 
which  his  costume  bespoke. 

All  these  are  great  faults  at  a masquerade. 
But  at  a dress  and  fancy  ball,  they  are  as 
unpardonable  as  a gouty  Harlequin,  a dowa- 
ger Venus,  a silent  Frenchman,  or  a merry- 
andrew  monk.  Indeed,  I never  saw  the  wit 
or  the  advantage  of  dragging  Nuns  and 
Friars  from  the  seclusion  of  the  Cloister,  to 
be  made  objects  of  ridicule  in  a ball  room. 
The  improbability  of  such  characters  appear- 
ing in  such  a place,  is  at  variance  with 
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probability  ; no  amusement  can  be  derived 
from  the  jeu  d'esprit  of  such  performers  ; 
and  the  mere  entei  tainment  of  degrading 
any  church,  or  any  religious  habit,  is  only 
fitted  for  an  uncivilized  savage,  or  an  un- 
principled libertine. 

The  last  peculiar  advantage  which  a fancy 
ball  has  over  a masked  one,  is,  that  at  the 
latter,  disfiguring  disguises,  frequently  con- 
ceal beauty  and  fine  proportions ; whereas, 
at  the  former,  every  one  tries  to  adopt  the 
most  becoming  dress,  or  to  represent  the 
character  which  he  or  she  has  the  most  talent 
for,  and  which  is  not  at  variance  with  ap- 
pearance. At  a masquerade,  most  people 
wish  not  to  be  recognized  : at  a fancy  fete  all 
are  anxious  to  be  distinguished.  Often,  in 
the  masquerade,  the  mind  is  on  the  rack  to 
invent  an  impenetrable  disguise  ; whilst,  in 
the  fashionable  divertissement,  the  taste  alone 
is  employed  in  devising  something  new,  ele- 
gant and  appropriate. 

A gentleman  who  had  been  black-balled 
at  a club,  and  who  was  very  anxious,  on 
that  account,  not  to  be  known  at  the  follow-' 
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ing  masquerade,  asked  his  friend  what  dis- 
guise was  most  likely  to  preserve  the  incog- 
nito inviolable.  The  friend  replied,  “ Go  in 
the  uniform  of  the  cl  til),  and  every  one  will 
be  sure  that  it  is  not  you.” 

On  the  contrary,  at  these  elegant  fetes, 
where  a person’s  taste  is  identified  with  his 
costume,  every’  one  is  anxious  to  be  either 
what  he  should  be,  or  at  all  events  what 
he  would  be,  and  on  this  account  the  graces 
and  loves,  warriors,  heroes,  and  the  great 
characters  of  antiquity,  were  very  numerous 
in  our  assembly,  and  were,  some  of  them, 
very  ably  supported.  I myself  made  my 
observations  at  leisure,  and  unperceived, 
going  in  the  character  of  a Hermit,  and 
finding  the  scene  before  me  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  most  agreeable  con- 
templations in  the  mind  of  such  a calm  spec- 
tator as 
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Whence  comes  it  that  in  every  art  wt  ste 
Many  can  rise  to  a supreme  degree; 

Vet  in  this  art,  for  which  all  seem  design’d 
By  nature,  scarcely  one  complete  we  find* 
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HAT  properly  may  be  called  conversation 
is  divisable  into  two  Iiearls,  general  and  par- 
ticular; tor  I do  not  count,  as  conversation, 
the  fiddle-faddle  of  fops  and  of  flirts,  or  the 
retail  stufl’  of  a morning  visit,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  scandal  collected  from  others, 
or  of  a bare  repetition  of  what  the  morning 
prints  furnish,  and  often  so  unfaithfully  re- 
membered, or  so  careles-ly  repoi  ted,  that  the 
original  is  not  recognizable.  Nor,  lastly,  do  I 
consider  as  conversation  the  chitchat  and 
town-talk  formed  of  the  leading  articles  of 
calumny,  or  of  some  trite  subject  as  little  in- 
teresting as  the  Chien  Munito,  the  learned 
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pig,  the  horse-whipping  of  orator  Hunt,  or 
the  pig-faced  lady. 

Conversation,  in  a large,  brilliant,  and 
polite  circle,  is  not  so  easily  managed  as 
may  be  imagined  ; for  there,  it  is  not,  as  in 
any  particular  set,  such  as  virtuosi,  men  of 
letters,  political  assemblies,  or  mere  con- 
vivial meetings,  where  second-rate  abilities, 
aided  by  good  anecdotes,  good  memory, 
good  humour,  and  a little  seasoning  of  wit, 
will  carry  the  speaker  through  easily  enough, 
and  where  he  may  make  a respectable  ap- 
pearance at  a moderate  intellectual  expense. 
General  conversation  in  a circle  of  fashion, 
Avhether  at  the  banquet  or  in  the  drawing- 
room, at  court  or  in  the  country,  must  be 
chaste,  amusing,  general,  and  full  of  novelty, 
since  every  hearer  may  be  a critic,  and  every 
passive  member  of  society  expects  to  be  re- 
warded for  allowing  another  active  one  to 
take  the  lead,  and  for  his  sacrifice  of  time 
and  of  attention,  of  respect  to  the  speaker, 
and  of  silence,  which  last  costs  no  small 
effort  to  some  of  the  fairer  and  most  ami- 
able sex. 
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I have  remarked,  however,  at  great  din-* 
ners,  that  conversation  is  apt  to  become 
particular,  and  confined  to  a right  or  to  a left 
hand  neighbour,  or  to  a small  segment  of  the 
circle,  unless  a person  of  high  talent  or  ir- 
resistible attraction  be  there,  who  can  speak 
of  something  very  intei’esting  indeed  in  the 
first  person — a thing  difficult  to  do  with  dig- 
nity, modesty,  and  interest  united.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  conversation  of 
large  parties  is  generally  made  up  of  polite 
expletives,  of  common  inquiries  or  remarks, 
of  an  account  of  the  weather  (John  Bull’s 
great  resource  in  dialogue),  and  of  shreds 
and  patches  not  worthy  of  remembering, 
ill  connected  together,  and  formed  of  mate- 
rials supplied  from  the  speaker’s  profession, 
habits,  and  pursuits,  without  a due  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  politeness,  which  are 
imperative  as  to  conversing  on  the  subject 
which  is  most  likely  to  please  the  company, 
without  egotisn),  preaching,  or  becoming  dog- 
matical. 

Thus  the  business  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  a very  dry  subject  for  the  ladies. 
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whose  eyes  legislate  enough  for  their  purpose, 
and  whose  canvass  and  election  apply’to  the 
heart  and  not  to  the  head.  Again,  the  soldier 
who  fights  his  battles  o’er  and  o’er,  and  de- 
tains his  auditors  upon  the  field  amongst  the 
killed  and  wounded,  is  nothing  short  of 
offence  to  grave  men  of  science,  or  to  flut- 
terers  of  fashion,  who  are  pleased  alone  with 
the  lightest  and  with  the  most  agreeable  sub- 
jects. A table  critic  is  a table  nuisance  ; and 
a great  traveller  is  generally  a great  — — , 
(1  must  stop  here;  the  word  never  is  men- 
tioned to  polite  ears,)  a great  egotist  and  a 
great  annoyance. 

Those  w'ho  possess  copious  jeux  d^esprifs, 
from  which  they  can  draw  at  pleasure,  ac- 
cording to  the  cast  and  humour  of  theiir 
hearers,  are  few  ; and  those  who  can  con- 
verse and  listen  with  equal  judgment,  who 
can  make  the  most  of  their  own  talent,  and 
still  enhance  that  of  another,  by  playing  into 
his  hands  and  eliciting  his  abilities,  are  fewer 
still.  The  first  class  requires  an  excellent 
head ; the  second  demands  both  head  and 
heart.  The  value  therefore  of  conversation, 
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is  commonly  small ; nay,  that  little  is  most 
generally  counterfeit ; it  fills  the  ear  whilst  it 
is  dealt  out,  but  it  either  sinks  not  into  the 
memory  when  we  return  to  our  closet,  or  if 
remembered,  is  not  unfrequently  either  so 
ridiculous  or  so  stupid,  that  it  only  induces 
us  to  say,  “ I have  lost  another  day.’J^ 

I was  lately  at  a very  great  dinner.  There 
was  no  one  to  take  the  lead  except  a naval 
officer,  who  after  the  plain-sailing  of  the  topic 
of  the  times,  royal  marriages,  electioneering, 
the  picking  of  pockets,  and  the  accidents 
arising  from  the  poll,  got  out  to  sea,  and  kept 
us  in  storms  and  in  tempests,  cutting  out 
the  enemy’s  ships  and  storming  of  forts, 
until  our  hair  stood  an  end.  Some  how 
or  other  he  got  aground  under  a heavy  fire 
of  the  enemy’s  batteries,  and  the  general 
attention  and  interest  did  not  last  until  he 
got  off  again.  There  the  Admiral  stuck,  and 
the  conversation  began  to  run  in  different 
channels. 

I preserved  a profound  silence,  and  all 
I could  collect  was  as  follows:  (from  a 

young  Lord),  “ I never  saw  a finer  woman 
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in  niy  life;  so  well  dressed  too;  her«iother 
was  beautiful;  it  was  thought  she  was  much 
admired  in  a certain  quarter,  where  age  and 
size  are  no  impediments  to  love;  was  thought 
to  have  a tendrc  for  the  Duke’s  brother ; 
notorious  in  the  annals  of  gallantry ; allow 
me  to  put  a little  wine  in  your  Ladyship’s 
glass  ; can  recommend  the  hock,  ’tis 
unique.”  (A  young  M.P.)  “ I saw  you  on 
the  committee;  what  a hoax;  1 wish  it  were 
over ; 1 was  bored  with  two  letters  above 
my  number  from  my  constituents  ; wished 
them  at  the  North  Pole;  I had  four  pages 
to  read  about  the  new  road  ; I wish  they 
would  mend  their  ways  without  plaguing 
me ; but  look,  my  Lord  John,  the  Marchio- 
ness addresses  you;  a sweet  woman  upon 
my  life  ; what  a log  of  lumber  the  husband; 
you  do  me  honour ; ” takes  his  glass  of 
wine.  (The  Alderman)  “ A little  Harvey 
sauce,  if  you  please ; yes.  Sir,  I dined  with 
the  noble  Baronet ; a sumptuous  repast ; but 
might  have  been  better  conducted ; he  keeps 
a she-cook;  that  spoils  all,  although  he  gives 
her  a hundred  per  annum,  and  lets  her  have 
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four  helpers  ; but  nothing  short  of  a he-cook 
can  prepare  a feast  in  good  form ; indeed 
the  Baronet  himself  is  not  enough  of,  an 
Epicure  to  attend  to  the  minutiae  of  good 
living  ; the  venison  was  good,  but  there  were 
no  water-plates ; what  a mortal  sin  against 
comfort  ! the  turbot  was  admirable,  but  not 
so  the  lobster-sauce  ; there  was  a want  of 
lemon-juice  in  the  made-dishes  ; and  the 
ortolan  was  cold  before  it  came  to  my  share ; 
our  host  was  in  high  spirits  ; but  he  told  so 
many  stories  about  Seringapatam  that  we 
got  dry  during  the  third  course  ; ” a laugh  of 
course,  and  a coarse  laugh.  (An  officer  of 
the  Life-Guards)  “ Upon  the  honour  of  a 
soldier  and  of  a man  (in  a half  whisper  to  a 
beautiful  girl  by  his  side),  you  may  believe 
me,  I do  not  flatter,  and  I will  tell  you  more 
in  the  drawing-room ; apropos,  if  you  go  to 
Lady  Fidget’s  waltz  with  me,  1 know  that 
young  Lightfoot  will  ask  you,  but  mortify 
him  by  saying  that  you  are  pre-engaged  ; 
don't  tell  your  aunt  what  1 said  to  you  at 
the  Opera.”  (The  Lady)  “ Be  more  dis- 
creet : every  eye  is  on  us.”  (The  Captain), 
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“ Come  tJien,  do  let  me  help  you  to  some 
Champagne,  as  it  is  coming  round;  I’ll  be 
shot  if  I don’t  adore  you.” 

Our  host  now  perceived  that  the  Admiral 
looked  defeated  since  his  battery  was 
silenced  ; he  therefore  asked  him  about  the 
attack  at  Algiers.  We  now  again  got  en- 
gaged with  the  foe,  and  the  fight  lasted  until 
the  ladies  retreated.  The  Life-Guardsman 
squeezed  his  fair  neighbour’s  hand  on  parting 
with  her,  unperceived  as  he  thought ; and  I 
got  a deaf  Bishop  for  my  next  seat  friend. 
I calculated  that  I had  been  listening  for 
three  hours  ; and  I leave  my  reader  to  de- 
cide the  value  of  all  that  had  fallen  from  the 
circle.  Yet  he  will  find,  upon  comparing 
many  set  dinners,  that  the  same  bill  of  fare 
will  be  served  up  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
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Tluir  Afftctatiuii,  witlj  a sickly  mien, 
Shows  in  her  dieek  Lhc  roses  of  cighteent 
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My  niece  Sophia  has  left  boarding-school 
but  a few  weeks,  and  has  just  returned  from 
a tour  to  the  lakes.  She  is  a very  fine  girl ; 
but  I perceive  that  a seclusion  from  the  world 
and  a naturally  romantic  turn  of  mind  have 
ruined  her. 

In  my  brother’s  time,  he  had  an  aversion 
to  allowing  her  to  come  out  too  early,  and  to 
her  mingling  in  town  pleasures;  and  since 
his  demise,  her  guardians  have  kept  her  en- 
tirely at  school,  or  at  their  country-seat. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  picturesque 
views,  woods,  and  lakes,  abrupt  mountains 
and  rural  scenery,  are  the  only  objects  with 
which  she  is  acquainted ; whilst  she  has  con- 
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trived,  secretly,  to  furnish  her  brain  with  all 
the  modern  novels  and  poetry  she  could  lay 
her  hands  on  ; and  from  these  sources  she 
has  drawn  a fund  of  sentimental  romance, 
with  which  her  mind  is  completely  filled. 

In  her  dress,  she  is  as  whimsical  as  a 
maniac,  diversifying  it  on  the  models  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  on  the  more  modern 
descriptions  of  novels  and  romances.  Some- 
times she  is  an  Heloise,  sometimes  a 
Caroline  of  Litchfield,  the  Ellen  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  or  the  Fair  Rosamond  of  more 
faithful  history. 

Her  amusements  are  midnight  rambles, 
moonlight  scenery,  visits  to  woods,  groves, 
and  waterfalls ; wooing  echo  with  her  plain- 
tive strains,  with  the  recitation  of  mad  poetry, 
or  of  the  deep  tragic  muse;  listening  to  the 
^Eolian  harp’s  soft  and  irregular  breathing, 
in  notes  “ to  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown 
reading,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  under  an 
aged  oak  or  a sycamore  tree,  decking  her 
head  and  her  person  with  wild  flowers,  then 
weeping  over  them  as  they  fade ; slinging  a 
lute  round  her,  in  order  to  create  interest, 
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or  leading  a pet  lamb  by  a blue  ribband,  and 
fancying  that  she  is  like  Sterne’s  Maria ; 
keeping  late  hours,  and  affecting  pensiveness 
and  melancholy. 

By  all  these  extravagancie.s  she  has  lost 
the  rose,  which,  as  she  says,  once  bloomed 
on  her  damask  cheek,  and  has  assumed  an 
appearance  and  a character  of  reflective 
sadness,  which  lias  miseralily  altered  lier 
countenance. 

Her  conversation  is  a farrago  of  quotations 
from  different  authors,  and  in  different  lan- 
guages; but  all  bearing  the  cast  of  en- 
thusiasm, of  love,  of  sadness,  of  warmth, 
of  sensibility,  and  of  eccentricity.  Her  very 
attitudes,  with  every  change  of  her  changeful 
countenance,  ever,  at  the  same  time,  musing 
and  melancholy,  are  studied  and  theatrical. 
The  languid  eye,  the  mournful  smile,  the 
heaving  bosom,  rounded  arm,  drooping 
figure,  and  assumed  solemnity,  are  all  hers. 
Sometimes,  too,  she  affects  to  be  a free- 
thinker, in  order  to  give  her  more  originality 
of  character.  Then,  again,  so  delicate  is  her 
texture,  so  exquisite  her  feeling,  so  sensitive 
her  feeble  frame,  that  the  opening  of  a door 
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rloctrifies  her  : she  starts  at  a feather,  and 
blushes  at  a look  : all  is  agony  or  ecstasy 
Tvith  her. 

She  has  had  one  or  two  school  companions 
whose  minds  she  has  stained  with  her  novel 
and  romance  mania.  These  are  “ the  friends 
of  her  soul,  her  bosom’s  confidants,  the  very 
counterparts  of  her  nature,  her  second  self, 
her  kindred  hearts,  more  than  the  world  can 
give.”  But  she  has  changed  them  twice; 
the  first  for  marrying  without  depositing  her 
secret  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  breast; 
the  other  for  laughing  at  an  ode  of  hers, 
con)posed  on  a w ithering  primrose. 

Thrice  she  has  been  in  love;  but  “she 
never  told  her  love,”  save  to  the  female 
partner  of  her  soul.  She  eyed,  sighed,  and 
wept  out  her  passion  at  a window,  until 
one  inimitable  swain  married  ; a second 
Adonis  was  killed  in  battle;  and  a third. 

Dear  youth,  sole  judge  of  what  these  lines  may  mean. 

By  fortune  favoured,  and  by  Love,  alas  ! 

Not  favoured  less. 

was  sent  to  prison  for  debt,  and  thus 
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lost  sight  of  the  bella  incognita,  wlio 
used  to  answer  sigh  for  sigh  from  the 
bedroom  window  of  the  boarding-school. 
She  was  for  a long  time,  inconsolable 
for  this  loss,  and  used  to  exclaim,  “ Ims- 
ciali  77ii  in  pace  o duri  miei  2)c7isieri^"  et 
cetera;  but  at  length,  she  had  the  happiness 
of  finding,  at  the  lakes.  Miss  Matilda  Mon- 
tagu Mandeville.  The  very  name  was  music 
to  her  ears.  To  use  her  own  quotations, 
Oh!  it  came  o’er  (me)  like  a western 
breeze  breathing  upon  a bed  of  violets.” 
They  saw,  they  felt,  they  loved  each  other  j 

Eye  spolic  with  eye,  aud  soul  communed  with  soul ; 

their  secret  sympathies,  mutually  attracted, 
met  each  other,  and  formed  but  “ one  heart 
between  them theirs  (as  my  niece  says) 
is  tlie  sisterhood  of  affections,  free  from  all 
ties  but  “ such  as  love  and  nature  "ive.” 

Now  my  niece’s  name  is  Sophia,  and  she 
has  discovered  that  her  great  grandmother’s 
name  was  Honor.  Wishing,  therefore,  to 
perpetuate  the  nominal  lionour  of  the  family, 
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she  has  now  assumed  the  names  of  Honoria 
Sophia,  by  which  her  friend  addresses  her, 
whilst  she  answers,  “ Oh  ! my  Matilda  Mon- 
tagu !” 1 fear  that  these  two  young 

ladies  are  composed  of  very  inflammable 
matter.  They,  however,  give  it  out  that 
they  love  two  well  ever  to  marry,  and  that 
if  they  could  not  idolize  the  man  of  their 
choice,  wedlock  would  be  a living  death  to 
them  ; for  it  is  few  men  who  have  souls  fitted 
for  appreciating  such  tenderness  and  truth, 
such  rapturous  attachment,  such  unequalled 
passion,  feelings  so  above  the  common  herd, 
so  soft,  so  intellectual,  so  thrilling,  so 
agonizingly  acute,  pleasure  so  near  of  kin  to 
pain  ; for  it  is  theirs 

To  feel  that  (they)  adore 
To  such  refined  excess. 

That  though  the  heart  would  break  with  more, 

’Twould  be  a void  with  less,  &c. 

It  is  theirs  to  cherish  such  insensibility  as 
falls  to  the  lot  of  few  ; and  which  can  only 
be  guessed  at  by  reading  Petrarca,  or  Heloise’s 
epistle  to  Abelard. 
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Whilst  penning-  these  lines,  however,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  the  deepest  pity  for  my 
poor  niece,  and  from  regretting',  that  although 
a too  early  debut  in  fashionable  life  may  be 
dangerous  to  a young  woman,  yet  that  the 
seclusion  which  she  has  experienced,  added 
to  the  reading  of  pernicious  books,  and  the 
being  uncontrolled  in  her  eccentricity,  have 
so  weaned  her  from  the  world,  from  ordinary 
society,  and  from  domestic  life,  (which,  by 
the  by,  she  despises,  considering  mundane 
animals  and  groveling  housewives  as  nearly 
allied  to  the  brute  creation)  and  have  so  un- 
fitted her  for  the  duties  of  her  sex,  that  it  is 
a thousand  chances  that  she  may  fall  into 
some  perfidious  lover’s  snare ; may  make  a 
match  with  a ragged  poet,  or  a mad  actor, 
or  may  herself,  withering  and  disappointed 
in  the  evening  of  life,  resign  that  small  rem- 
nant and  glimmering  ray  of  reason  which  is 
already  so  weakened  and  diseased,  and  end 
her  days  in  an  asylum  for  lunatics. 

The  same  fate  probably  awaits  Matilda 
Montagu  Mandeville,  whose  fortune  is  so 
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small  that,  but  for  my  niece,  she  would 
now  go  on  the  stage,  if  her  talents  fitted  her 
for  it;  which  they  do  not;  at  least  not  in 
the  estimation  of  her  friend,  though  her 
cen  surer. 

The  Hermit  in  London^ 
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Vivendum  est  recte,  cum  propter  plurima,  turn  liis 
Praecipue  causis,  ut  linguas  manclpiorum 
Contemnas ; nam  lingua  mail  pars  pessima  servi. 

JUVENAL. 

From  which,  meanwhile,  disputes  of  every  size, 

That  is  to  say,  misunderstandings,  rise; 

The  springs  of  ill,  from  bickering  up  to  battle. 

From  wars  and  tumults,  down  to  tittle-tattle. 

BYROM. 
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^^HERE  is  an  old  French  saying,  which  in* 
forms  us,  that  no  man  is  a Hero  in  the  eyes 
of  his  Valet  de  Chambre.  I happen  to  have 
been  long  enough  in  the  world  to  have  known 
France  during  the  ancien  reghne,  before  the 
Revolution,  and  I can  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  this  maxim  in  that  country. 

The  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  haule 
noblesse,  at  that  time,  put  a great  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  their  servants.  They  treated 
them  with  a goodness  and  familiarity  which 
is  not  known  in  colder  and  more  prudent 
England,  where  a sense  of  propriety  is 
merely  the  effect  of  reasoning,  combined 
with  a sense  of  our  interest.  The  other 
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orders  of  nobility  and  gentry,  the  votaries 
of  haul  ton  and  fashion,  naturally  imitated 
the  highest  ranks.  Every  one  had  a confi- 
dential valet.  Some  had  more.  Many  em- 
ployed a very  humble  secretary  sprung  from 
the  lower  order,  to  write  their  letters, — even 
their  Inllcls  - doux,  assignations,  proposals, 
ct  cetera  \ and,  soit  dit  en  passant,  some  of 
the  half-educated,  giddy  young  nobility 
wrote  such  bad  French,  and  worse  ortho- 
graphy, that  a proxy  writer  was  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  j)utting  his  master  decently 
upon  paper. 

By  this  means,  however,  their  debts,  their 
intrigues,  their  weaknesses  and  follies,  were 
quite  laid  open  to  their  domestics,  who, 
sooner  or  later,  betrayed  them.  A certain 
prince  of  Royal  blood  knows  what  he  con- 
fided to  Blondin  ; and  many  nobles  were  still 
worse  treated.  Some  were  literally^  sold, 
and  were  the  victims  of  their  own  credulity, 
in  this  respect. 

So  tenderly  and  unreservedly  did  some 
noblemen  treat  their  dependants,  many  of 
whom  were  born  upon  their  estates,  that 
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they  often  iuloj/ered  the  leading-  favourite, 
who  was  generally  to  them,  in  love  affairs, 
what  Mercury  was  to  J upiter.  This  man 

was  til  and  ioi  (thou  and  thee)  a niaik  of 
favour  and  affection  Avhich  passed  betwixt 
parents  and  their  children,  patrons  and  pro- 
teges, when  much  beloved,  and  also  between 
man  and  wife,  in  the  provinces.  But,  at 
Court,  husband  and  wife  did  not  make  so 
free ; ’Twas  Madame  la  Duchesse,  Monsieur 
le  Duc,^  and  so  forth. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  our  sense  of 
propriety  and  subordination  in  England,  yet 
a prodigal  or  a rake  must  make  a confident 
of  one  or  more  of  his  servants.  There  are 
his  faults  to  conceal,  his  vices  to  hide,  his 
debts  and  intrigues  to  keep  from  a parent’s 
or  from  a wife’s  ear;  not  forgetting  denials 
to  unfortunate  visitors,  the  necessary  lies  of 
the  hall  and  anti-chamber,  and  the  driving 
of  duns  from  the  door.  From  these  circum- 
stances, unfortunately,  our  nobility  get  into 
disrepute ; and  their  secrets  are  blown  all 
over  the  town  by  the  discontented  or  faith- 
less mercenary,  who  has  been  the  depositary 
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of  their  inmost  thoughts — the  eye-witness  of 
all  their  grovelling  and  criminal  passions. 

What  led  me  particularly  to  this  subject 
was,  a scapegrace  nephew  of  mine  having- 
dropped  a letter  intended  for  his  “ own  man" 
(as  he  is  commonly  called).  He  had  for- 
gotten to  seal  it ; being  frightened  by  the 
voice  of  a dun,  which  induced  him  to  slip 
out  of  my  garden-gate  in  the  country,  and 
to  order  his  horses  round  ; after  which  he 
cantered  off  to  a snug  retreat  of  his  own. 
The  letter  was,  verbatim,  as  follows,  and 
addressed  to  his  servant  at  his  town  house  : — 

“ John  Thomson, 

“ 1 write  this  to  inform  you,  that 
I have  left  my  uncle’s  house.  The  rascally 
jeweller  called  there,  and  made  it  too  hot 
to  hold  me  any  longer.  I had  given  the 
porter  a crown,  with  orders  to  say  that  if 
any  one  called,  I was  gone  to  Ramsgate ; 
but  the  fellow  is  a bungling  rascal,  and  not 
used  to  town  work.  Should  ****  call  in 
town,  swear  to  him  that  I have  taken  a trip 
to  France  for  a few  months.  You  must  tell 
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Bishop  to  take  the  bay  horse,  got  by  Gold- 
finch, from  the  straw-yard ; and  he  is  to 
make  him  up  and  sell  him.  I am  convinced 
that  I have  overworked  him,  and  that  his 
wind  is  touched.  If  this  be  observed  bv 
the  buyer,  Bishop  * must  swear  that  it  is 
nothing  but  a trifling  cough.  You’ll  be 
glad  to  hear  that  I have  got  rid  of  the  filly, 
and  of  the  brown  balance  horse.  The  filly 
is  as  vicious  as  hell ; and  would  have  brolceii 
some  of  our  necks.  I sold  her  to  a Portu- 
guese. The  horse  looked  uncommonly  well. 
His  coat  was  like  a looking-glass.  So  much 
for  care  and  antimony ! He  fetched  a hun- 
dred and  fifty ; and  an’t  worth  a damn. 
Tell  this  to  Bishop  : he’ll  hardly  believe  it. 
If  Mary  Williams  comes  plaguing  me  for 
money,  give  her  five  pounds ; but  tell  her 
that  it  is  useless  to  be  thus  troublesome. 
Swear  that  I am  abroad  ; and  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  call  any  more,  as  you  must  give  her 
to  understand,  that  I will  do  no  more  for 
her.  I am  quite  tired  of  the  girl  ; and  I 
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wish  somebody  else  would  take  a fancy  to 
her.  Apropos ; you  must  pay  that  woman 
for  linen.  Her  account  is  exorbitant ; but 
never  mind  : there  is  a very  pretty  girl  who 
works  at  the  shop,  to  whom  you  will  deliver 
the  enclosed.  1 mean  to  provide  for  her” 
(just  as  he  did  for  Mary  Williams);  “ and  if 
she  receive  my  letter  well,  confide  to  her 
where  I am,  and  furnisli  her  with  the  means 
of  coming-  to  me.  Speak  very  highly  of  me, 
and  I will  reward  you  handsomely  for  it.  I 
am  quite  short  of  clothes ; having  only 
twelve  pair  of  trowsers,  and  twenty  waist- 
coats, one  black,  one  blue,  and  one  mixture 
coat,  besides  the  two  tunics.  I look  hor- 
ridly in  the  olive-brown  tunic.  It  makes  me 
as  sallow  and  bilious-looking  as  a nabob. 
I only  tried  it  on.  I wish  that  Allen  would 
take  it  back ; let  it  lie  for  a day  or  two  on 
his  counter  ; and  the  first  Johnny  Raw  of  a 
fellow  who  wants  a tunic  in  a great  hurry, 
Allen  must  swear  that  this  one  is  just  made 
for  my  Lord  So-and-So;  and  if  it  fit  the 
— , he  can  take  it  off  his  hands  : other- 

wise I must  keep  it.  But  as  for  paying  for 
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it,  that  is  quite  another  matter.  The  dealer 
who  sold  me  that  balance  horse  is  a 
scoundrel.  He  thought  to  do  me,  but  I’m 
more  of  a dealer  than  he  is  ! The  Greenhorn 
who  bought  him  of  me  is  just  emerged  from 
Westminster,  and  I make  clear  sixty  gui- 
neas by  the  transaction.  I send  by  the 
carrier  the  last  two  pair  of  dress  pantaloons  : 
they  must  be  altered.  You  know  that  I am 
a little,  what  is  vulgarly  called  baker-kneed, 
which  I explained  to  the  German  fool  who 
made  them.  A pad  would  remove  the  de- 
fect. What  an  ass  a tailor  must  be  who 
can’t  fit  a man  well,  be  his  deformities  what 
they  may  ! Apropos — I must  have  six  new 
pair  of  stays  by  the  time  I return,  and  six 
pair  of  spurs  from  Vincent’s.  Long’s  is  a 
devil  of  a bill — but  it  will  never  be  paid.  I 
do  not  recollect  any  thing  else,  only  keep 
peace  amongst  my  undutiful  and  clamorous 
creditors.” 

(Signed  as  usual.) 

“ P.S. — Tell  Bishop  that  I have  sold  the 
brace  of  pointers  for  fifty  guineas.  Don 
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cost  me  hair  that  sum.  I bought  him  of 
Sir  George.  The  lean  dog  an’t  worth  a 
guinea,  and  never  cost  me  but  three  : so 
that  I don’t  lose  there.  I shall  remit  _you 
money  in  a post  or  two.” 

A pretty  opinion  John  Thomson  must 
liave  of  his  master ! He  writes  him  an 
easy,  dashing,  familiar,  and  disgraceful  nar- 
rative, in  the  form  of  a letter,  which  contains 
just  this  account  of  himself : — He  is  in  debt 
and  in  love.  In  the  first,  he  is  not  only 
extravagant  but  unprincipled.  In  the  se- 
cond, he  is  not  only  a voluptuary,  but  a base 
seducer.  In  his  horse-dealing  transactions, 
he  is  a rogue ; and  in  his  toilette-arrange- 
ments, he  is  a fool.  Seducer,  cheat,  liar, 
and  unprincipled,  are  all  contained  in  this 
detail,  which  is  slurred  over  with  as  much 
sang  froid  and  self-satisfaction  as  if  he  Avere 
giving  directions  for  the  improvement  of  his 
estate,  dispensing  donations  to  the  poor,  and 
putting  in  practice  every  social  virtue.  A 
fine  master  has  John  Thomson  got ! a fine 
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customer  have  Messrs.  Allen,  Vincent,  the 
jeweller,  and  the  German,  to  boast  of! 
With  regard  to  Mary  Williams,  my  heart 
bleeds  for  her.  But  as  for  the  pretty  seras- 
tress,  unless  she  is  deaf  to  good  counsel,  she 
shall  not  be  lost  for  want  of  a caution  from 

The  Hermit  in  London. 
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What,  cannot  Paris  one  poor  page  afford ! 

Yes,  1 can  sagely,  when  the  times  are  past. 
Laugh  at  those  follies  which  I strove  to  taste. 
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Mv  friend  and  his  family  had  just  returned 
from  the  French  capital — a trip  of  only  six 
weeks.  His  daughters  were  the  least  arti- 
ficial girls  I ever  knew,  previous  to  their 
journey.  Our  intimacy  and  my  age  induced 
them  to  treat  me  like  a father  ; they  plagued 
me,  played  with  me,  and  often  sat  on  my 

knee.  Mrs.  too  is  very  corpulent,  and 

used  to  be  very  neatly  and  plainly  dressed. 
Now  what  a metamorphosis  ! The  mother  ac- 
costed me  on  her  arrival  in  broken  French. 
She  had  as  many  flowers  on  her  bonnet  as 
would  furnish  the  travelling  black’s  huge 
panniers,  betwixt  which  the  ebony  dealer 
sits  upon  his  patient  donkey,  all  “ blowing 
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and  growing.”  Her  melon-formed  head  and 
double  chin  were  lost  in  what  she  called  a 
quimpe ; and  she  had,  when  dressed  for 
dinner,  as  many  bows  of  hair  on  her  head, 
as  some  beautiful  ladies  have  beaux  at  their 
feet ; with  combs  of  divers  magnitude  and 
materials. 

Every  article  of  her  attire  was  French, 
and,  at  the  termination  of  her  drapery,  she 
was  so  beflounced,  that  the  tiers  of  van- 
dyking,  and  quilled  lace,  looked  like  so 
many  steps  ascending  to  the  balcony  in 
front,  which  was  protected  by  a horn- 
work  or  breast  work,  whilst  a chenaux  de 
frise  defended  the  pillars  which  supported 
her  very  masqueradish  figure.  Wheeling 
round,  she  had  the  trundle  and  rotundity  of 
a well-hooped  porter  cask ; and  from  be- 
twixt her  brawny  shoulders  issued  a bump, 
which  threw  off  her  robe  above  the  elbow, 
and  so  enlarged  the  circle  around  her,  that 
no  one  would  either  wish  or  endeavour  to 
circumvent  or  to  circumvolate  this  tower  of 
frippery. 

. Her  crimsom  arms  were  thrust  into  rose- 
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coloured  gloves,  and  her  not-stinted  foot 
was  pinclied  into  pink  satin  shoes,  doubtless, 
with  a view  of  standing  up  for  the  pink  of 
the  mode.  She  had  a reticle  dangling  bj  her 
side,  and  carried  an  ollensive  ill-tempered 
barbet  in  her  arms. 

The  young  ladies  were  nearly  habited  in 
the  saihe  way,  except  that  mamma  was 
dressed  in  the  youngest  style.  They  united 
in  their  bonnets  the  well-cliosen  holyhock 
and  marigold,  the  sunflower  and  damask- 
rose, — red,  purple,  orange,  and  yellow 
flowers.  The  youngest  bore  the  passion- 
flower : it  would  better  have  suited  her 
mamma,  who  never  was  out  of  some  passion 
or  other,  the  present  one  being  dress.  A 
great  deal  of  the  finery  of  the  Palais  Royal 
was  heaped  upon  these  ladies,  and  some  of 
its  air  seemed  to  have  affected  their  dress 
and  manners.  They  wore  splendid  purses  by 
their  sides,  which  put  one  in  mind  of  a col- 
lection at  church ; and  one  of  their  head- 
dresses was  not  very  unlike  a mitre.  Each 
bent  her  body  in  walking,  took  short  and 
hasty  steps,  and  had  acquired  a trifling  in- 
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fantiiie  manner  of  speaking;,  which  seemed 
like  going  back  to  the  nursery. 

I was  glad  to  come  to  my  old  friend, 
their  father,  whom  I found  unchanged. 
Instead  of  pluming  himself  upon  his  brief 
journey,  he  told  me  that  he  was  halt  ruined 
by  tlie  useless  articles  purchased  by  his 
family  ; paltry  trinkets,  scarfs  for  all  their 
acquaintance,  a gross  of  pairs  of  gloves  and 
sliocs  seized  at  the  Custom-House,  besides 
w liat  w'ere  smuggled  over ; clocks,  Braguet 
watches,  purses,  snuff-boxes,  and  toys  ; 
and  he  was  disgusted  by  the  affectation  of 
his  family.  His  kitchen  was  now  mas- 
queraded in  e^ery  dish  ; not  a plain  article 
was  allowed  on  table;  and  nothing  would 
go  down  but  coldlctles  d la  soubise,  soup 
cn  vermeil^  ris  de  veau  cn  fricandc au,  fri- 
tasse  de  poulel,  vol  au  vent,  creme,  corifi- 
ture,  and  sauce  piqaanle.  His  daughters 
now  turned  up  their  noses  at  a reel  or  at  a 
country-dance,  to  languish  in  a waltz  or 
exhibit  theatrically  in  a quadrille  ; and  they 
looked  down  on  all  their  neighbours  at 
Ivy  Hall,  in  consequence  of  the  pre-emi- 
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nence  which  breathing  the  air  of  Paris  gave 
them. 

I asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  times 
in  France;  to  which  he  answered,  “I  am 
more  in  the  dark  about  them  by  far,  than 
when  I left  London.  Our  papers  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  is  going  on  there  ; but  the 
inhabitants  involve  you  in  more  doubt  and 
ignorance  by  their  reports,  than  the  vaguest 
guess  made  a thousand  miles  from  the  spot. 
Sitting  one  day  in  the  Thuilleries,  I fell  suc- 
cessively into  conversation  with  two  oppo- 
site characters.  Pointing  to  the  Palace, 
one  of  them,  a robust,  healthy,  bold  look- 
ing man,  about  forty,  vulgar  but  frothy, 
decorated  with  three  orders,  but  ill-dressed, 
said,  ‘ Ilelas  ! il  fut  un  tems^  &c.  there  was 
a time  when  the  cannon’s  roar,  and  couriers 
flying  in  all  directions,  used  to  announce,  at 
that  mansion,  the  conquest  of  every  king- 
dom in  Europe  by  turns — when  all  was 
splendour  and  military  pomp  : inainlenant 
on  y mange  et  y boit  Id,'  casting  his  head 
with  a contemptuous  smile  towards  the  royal 
apartments.  ‘ We  are  (said  he,  in  conclu- 
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sion,)  in  our  dotage  : the  old  are  super* 
annuated,  the  young  are  paralyzed,  by  the 
paroxysm  of  the  moment.’  The  second, 
gravely  and  well-dressed,  with  one  order, 
that  of  St.  Louis,  in  deep  mourning,  silver- 
haired,  and  polite  to  excess,  shrugged  up 
his  shoulders,  and  said,  “ We  are  debili- 
tated by  the  fever  of  twenty-five  years ; too 
much  goodness  and  indulgence  give  en- 
couragement to  the  licentiousness  of  revo- 
lutionists ; we  are  lost ; we  are  ruined  ; we 
are  slumbering  on  the  brink  of  a precipice.’.’ 
Judge,  after  that,  what  sentence  is  to  be 
passed  on  the  country  ; particularly  when  each 
seemed  mysterious,  regretful,  tongue-tied, 
dissatisfied,  and  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  views  of  his  government.  This,  (con- 
cluded he,)  is  all  that  I have  learned  on 
my  journey,  which  has  cost  me  a thou- 
sand guineas,  and  ruined  my  wife  and  my 
daughters.” 
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Whose  party  do  the  townsmen  yet  admit  I 
Ciiizeni.  One  must  prove  greatest : while  they  weigh  ao  even  ■ 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither  ; yet  for  both. 

King  yo/m.— SHAKSPEARE. 
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w HAT  a scene  electioneering  is  ! I shall 
never  forget  what  I have  seen  of  it  ! I was 
prevailed  upon  to  go  with  a friend  to  witness 
his  being  elected;  but  it  is  the  last  scene  of 
the  kind  in  which  I shall  ever  take  a part. 
There  was,  however,  in  it  a mixture  of  the 
serio-comic,  of  the  intriguing,  oi'  the  mar- 
vellous, and  of  the  ridiculous.  There  must 
certainly  be  a great  charm  in  being  a Mem- 
ber of  Parliament ; otherwise  would  men 
not  condescend  and  drudge,  flatter,  fawn, 
and  cajole,  stoop  to  all  ranks  and  to  all 
humours  to  gain  that  point.  The  most  affa- 
ble, the  most  accommodating  character  in 
the  world,  is  a candidate  ; but  it  cannot  be 
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expected,  after  such  rebuffs,  that,  when 
chosen,  the  same  painful  part  should  be 
acted  to  the  end. 

The  rivalry  at  the  election  of  which  I have 
spoken,  was  excessive ; and  John  Bull  was 
more  than  ordinarily  brutal.  Yet  so  supple 
was  one  of  the  candidates,  that  he  consi- 
dered a stone  thrown  at  him  only  as  a strik- 
ing proof  of  John’s  regard,  and  he  “ hugged 
the  greasy  rogues,”  as  though  they  had  been 
his  dearest  friends.  Then  were  family  anec- 
dotes, and  private  vices,  personal  defects, 
and  even  personal  misfortunes,  made  the 
broad  theme  of  vulgar  clamour,  and  bandied 
from  to  side  to  side,  in  order  to  annoy  the 
opposite  party. 

I was  so  ignorant  of  these  matters,  that  I 
inveighed  against  such  disgraceful  practices 
as  a dishonour  to  the  representatives  of  a 
great  nation,  and  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
people  who  committed  these  excesses.  But 
I was  informed,  that  it  was  all  according  to 
ancient  custom  ; that  a broken  head,  or  the 
receipt  of  a dead  dog  in  one’s  face,  was  only 
the  pot-luck  on  these  occasions  : and  that 
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elections  are  the  Englishman’s  carnival,  or 
rather  his  saturnalia ; for,  in  the  former,  in- 
sults  are  given  and  received  under  the  mask, 
and  are,  of  course,  less  gross  and  degrading ; 
but,  in  tlie  latter,  they  are  warranted  by 
privilege  and  usage,  and  are  assumed  as  if 
by  charter. 

One  of  the  candidates  became  a complete 
catechumen  to  his  constituents  elect;  and 
it  was  laughable  to  hear  how  like  a good  boy 
he  answered  all  his  catechisers.  My  friend, 
however,  took  it  easier.  lie  had  represented 
the  city  before,  and  knew  the  temper  of  his 
constituents.  The  Corn-Bill  was  thrown  in 
his  face  ; but  he  swallowed  it.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  act  he  took  the  liberty  to  parry  • 
and  as  he  had  no  place  nor  pension,  he  got 
off  scot-free  on  that  head.  What  most  asto" 
nished  me  was,  that  a very  proud  and  a very 
indolent  man  should  so  demean  himself  for 
a vote,  and  bestir  himself  ivith  such  activity 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  His 
memory,  too,  appeared  to  me  prodigious. 
He  recollected  every  man’s  name,  his  avo- 
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cation,  his  weakness,  his  circumstances,  and 
his  interest. 

“ Ha  ! Thomas,”  it  was  to  one,  “ how 
well  you  look  ! why,  you’ve  shaken  off  your 
ague?”  ‘ Ees,’  says  Thomas,  ‘ I’ve  been 
shaking  long  enough,  but  they  shan’t  shake 
my  politics.’  “ Well  done,  Thomas  ! 1 
honour  thee  ; give  me  thy  hand,”  (the  dirtiest 
I ever  saw,  covered  with  manure,  and  just 
returned  from  work.)  “ Then  thoul’t  stick 
to  the  old  orange  interest.”  (Thomas) 
‘ Noah. — I have  had  much  better  offers 
t’other  side.  Beside,  I think  we  ben’t  well 
used  by  the  King’s  men  ; dang  it,  they’re 
too  proud  ; they  treats  the  poor  all  as  one 
as  dirt  under  their  feet.’  “ Oh  ! fie,  oh  ! fie, 
my  dear  Thomas,” — my  friend  stepped  aside 
with  Thomas.  What  he  "said  to  him  I don’t 
pretend  to  know;  but  thrice  they  shook 
hands ; and  Thomas  shook  his  sides  with 
laughter.  He  went  off  grinning,  and  said, 
‘ Well,  ye  bid  to  get  the  plumper.’ 

He  next  met  au  old  man.  “ How  sorry  I 
was,  friend  Barnacle,  for  the  loss  of  your 
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cattle,”  (this  circumstance  he  had  learned 
a few  minutes  before).  “ I wish  you  had 
written  to  me  ; but  I think  I have  a plan  for 
you.  By  the  by,  how  many  sons  have  yon 
who  are  freemen  ?”  ‘ Four,  your  honour.’ 

“ And  how  are  they  doing  ?”  ‘ Mortal  bad; 

and  the  young  one  I can’t  do  nothing  with.’ 
“ That’s  a pity,  friend  Barnacle.  I should 
think  that  tlie  blue-coat  school  would  not 
be  a bad  thing  for  the  young  one;  and  the 
two  eldest  must  manage  your  affairs.” — 
‘ Ees.’ — “ And  I should  think  that  Jack — ” 
‘ His  name  is  James,  your  honour.’  “ Ah ! 
true — James  would  make  a rare  exciseman; 
he’s  a keen  dog,  friend  Barnacle.”  ‘ Ah ! 
that  he  be.’  “ And  Bob, — ‘ Bill,  your 
honour.’  “ True ! how  could  I be  so  foolish — 
Bill  would  make  a good  clerk.”  ‘ Ees ; the 
lad  writes  a scholardly  hand.’  ‘‘  Well,  do 
you  take  as  much  snuff’  as  ever  ?”  ‘ Ees 

your  honour,  I likes  it  as  well  as  ever;  but 
it’s  mortal  dear.’  “ Come,  give  me  a pinch  ; 
and,  I say,  my  servant  shall  bring  you  a 
pound  of  lare  stulf,  which  I brought  you 
from  town.”  ‘ I thank  you,  kindly.’  “ There, 
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go  up  to  the  hustings;  take  the  four  boys, 
all  plumpers,  I hope.”  ‘ Ees.’  After  which 
my  friend  bouglit  a pound  of  common  sniilF, 
and  sent  it  as  if  he  had  brought  it  from 
London. 

Coming  to  a smart  well-dressed  fellow, 
he  said,  “ Are  you  out  of  place  ?”  ‘ I am, 

Sir.’  “ But  have  you  kept  your  vote  ?”  ‘ I 

have,  Sir.’  “ Well,  we  must  get  you  into 
place.”  ‘ Yes,  Sir,  1 should  like  a place 
under  government,  I am  tired  of  service.’ 
“ Surely ! Well,  we  nrust  see  to  that.” 
(The  man  had  been  a footman.) 

Disengaged  from  him,  my  friend  was 
attacked  by  an  old  woman,  who  abused  him 
most  violently  for  breach  of  promises,  for 
voting  against  the  interests  of  the  country,  for 
neglect,  and  for  a long  list  of  sins.  His 
gentleness  and  adroitness  got  the  better  in  the 
end  ; and,  after  enduring  much,  he  prevailed 
upon  her  to  allow  her  son  to  split  his  vote 
betwixt  him  and  the  opposite  party. 

“ Honest  Mr.  Shambles,”  exclaimed  he 
next,  “ why  you  did’nt  give  me  a call 
when  last  you  came  to  Smithfield.”  ‘ Yes, 
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your  honour,  I did;  but  your  pert  Jack-a- 
napes  of  a French  valet  almost  shut  the  door 
in  my  face,  and  said  as  how  you  was  not 
visible.’  “ A rascal !”  said  the  member ; 
“ I must  turn  him  away.  Shambles ; he 
offends  every  body  ; he  does  not  know  how 
to  discriminate  between  my  real  friends  and 
a parcel  of  intruders.  But  I say,  that’s  a 
mighty  pretty  woman — your  second  wife.” 
‘ To/,  lol,  your  honour.’  “ And  what  do  you 
think  of  doing  with  your  heir— a fine  lad 
too — your  only  son,  I think  ?”  He  is,  Sii\ 
Why,  I think  of  making  a doctor  of  him, 
(fine  lessons  of  humanity  he  must  have 
learned  from  you,  thought  I to  myself),  but 
he  prefers  being  a parson,  and  as  I can 
afford  to  give  him  the  first  of  neddycations, 
it  don’t  matter.  He’s  a bright  boy  ; he’ll  get 
on  ; and  I can  give  him  some  thousands.’ 
“ Bight,  my  honest  friend  ; and  I know  a 
family  which  has  high  church  interest.  But 
we  must  not  talk  of  that  now  : at  another 
time  we  will.  He’ll  make  a capital  bishop: 
he  speaks  well,  don’t  he?”  ‘ Oh  ! aye,  your 
honour;  he  has  the  gift  of  the  gab;  you’ll 
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hear  him,  by  and  by,  tip  ’em  a bit  of  a speech 
for  your  side  of  the  question.’  “ Bravo  ! 
But,  Shambles,  why  not  make  him  a law- 
yer? I could  give  him  a lift  there  : I should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  him  Lord  Chancellor 
yet.”  The  old  butcher  was  so  delighted  with 
this  dream  of  ambition,  that  he  went  off” 
resolved  to  strain  every  nerve  for  my  friend, 
and  swore  that  if  his  next-door  neighbour, 
who  had  promised  his  vote  for  the  blue,  as 
he  called  it,  did  not  break  his  word,  and 
change  sides,  he  w'ould  arrest  him  for  his 
bill  due  for  meat. 

VVe  lastly  called  at  a schoolmaster’s,  who 
had  seven  children.  These  my  friend  called 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim.  Indeed  all  the 
Burgesses’  children  whom  he  met  were  the 
finest  children  in  the  world.  Into  each  of 
their  hands  he  put  a guinea.  But  this  was  no 
bribery  ; for  it  is  clear  that  the  poor  children 
had  no  vote,  and  the  father  did  not  see  the 
money  given,  neither  could  he  be  account- 
able for  others. 

On  our  road  to  the  hustings,  I asked  him 
if  he  had  such  extensive  interest  as  to  give 
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away  all  the  things  which  he  led  his  friends 
to  expect.  lie  answered  me  in  the  negative. 
I inquired  what  then  he  could  give  them, 
which  he  answered  me  by  putting  the  two 
following  questions : “ Can  our  physicians 
cure  one-tenth  of  the  maladies  incident  to 
man,  or  restore  half  of  their  patients  to 
health  ? Can  they  always  give  them  even 
relief?”  ‘ Decidedly  not.’  “ Neither  can 
I provide  for  all  these  people.  Indeed  I 
don’t  think  that  I can  provide  for  any  of 
them ; but  there  is  one  thing  which  I can 
give  them,  and  so  can  the  physician  to  liis 
patients.”  ‘ What  is  that?’  “ HopeV  I 
■was  now  quite  satisfied  with  the  solidity  of 
his  promises. 

Nor  was  my  friend  less  adroit  at  the 
hustings  than  in  his  canvass.  He  solicited 
on  all  sides,  took  advantage  of  every  thing, 
thanked  his  friends,  seemed  good  humoured 
to  his  enemies,  attacked  every  voter  with 
“ My  good  Sir,  have  you  not  forgotten  that 
although  yon  are  bound  to  support  my 
honourable  brother  candidate,  you  gave  me 
hopes  (or  you  promised)  that  you  would 
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divide  your  votes  betwixt  us  ? ” By  this 
ruse  de  guerre  he  cajoled  more  than  one,  and 
raised  such  a spirit  of  peace  and  of  concilia- 
tion as  produced  him  many  votes. 

When  the  business  was  over,  I asked  him 
whether  he  was  not  fatigued  and  disgusted  ? 
“ Both,  very  much,  my  dear  friend,”  replied 
he;  “but  then  our  object  is  achieved,  and, 
luckily  for  us,  it  happens  but  once  in  seven 
years.”  This  polling  business  is,  however, 
a dreadful  ordeal,  through  which  every  one 
is  not  fit  to  pass:  a good  front  is  certainly 
necessary  ! I am  now  convinced  that  no- 
thing is  deemed  humiliating  or  degrading 
in  gambling,  in  horse-dealing,  and  in  elecr 
tioneering,  provided  that  success  attend  the 
operations  of  the  parties. 

Before  I left  the  town  where  the  election 
occurred,  by  way  of  seeing  all  the  humours 
of  the  place,  I went  to  an  open  house  of  the 
opposite  side,  for  I wore  no  ribbons  nor  dis- 
tinctive badge;  and  being  neither  citizen 
nor  freeman,  I was  not  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  any  party.  Here  I saw  a large  assem- 
blage of  voters  and  others,  engaged  in  poli- 
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tical  discussion.  A cattle-doctor  was  the 
president,  and  a bricklayer  was  upon  his 
legs.  I lost  the  greater  part  of  his  discourse  ; 
but  a rat-catcher  who  was  near  me,  informed 
me  that  he  was  considered  as  a very  sound 
politician,  and  a great  orator. 

“ Gentlemen,”  cried  he,  to  the  assembly, 

“ we  are  ruined  by  the  crown  and  the  church 
interest,  by  the  aristocracy  and  the  prepon- 
derance of  placemen.  Intolerance,  bigotry, 
and  superstition,  the  sacred  rights  of  kings, 
and  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  undo  us. 
Have  we  not  all  our  senses  as  well  as  our 
senators  and  bishops  ? Have  we  not  as  good 
sound  judgments  as  our  preachers  and  our 
rulers  ? Is  not  the  book  of  knowledge  open 
to  all  of  us  who  can  read  ? And  why 
should  not  you  and  I,  Gentlemen ! (he 
seemed  much  wedded  to  this  term)  inter- 
pret our  laws,  both  civil  and  divine,  just 
as  correctly  as  a chancellor  or  an  arch-  _ 
bishop?  (Loud  applause.)  Fair  play’s  a 
jewel.  (Bravo  from  the  rat-catcher.)  Is  a 
padlock  to  be  set  on  our  minds,  and  a muzzle 
to  be  clapped  upon  our  mouths  f (No,  no. 
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from  all  sides.)  Then  are  we  not  all  fit  to 
represent  our  fellow  citizens,  without  being 
noblemen  or  clergy  ?”  (Loud  cheering.) 

“ A apprehend,”  f]uoth  a Scotch  farmer, 
who  was  settled  amongst  them,  “ that  we’re 
no  juste  (a  very  elongated  word)  sae  fit  to 
legislate  as  some  ot  they  folk  whicli  the 
honourable  member  wha  spak  last  im-a*gines. 
D’ye  think,  maistcr  brickdust,  that  the 
Duke’s  flunkey  (footman)  there  could  beild 
a boose  just  as  fast  and  as  weel  as  yoursel  .1” 
‘ No  ; because  1 have  given  all  my  time  to 
it.’  Weel,  then,  ye  ken  sae  lias  the  parson 
geen  a’  his  time  to  the  gospel  ; and  the 
mi-nis-ter  to  studying  the  constitution.  An’ 
a apprehend  that  some  of  us  wad  mak  as 
awkward  a figure  in  a pulpit  or  in  the 
Hoose  o’Commons,  as  a bull  wud  at  a con- 
cert, or  a bear  in  a ball  room.”  (Roars  of 
laughter,  mixed  with  hisses.) — Our  northern 
orator,  however,  proceeded  ; but  under  such 
unfavourable  circumstances  that  he  could 
not  be  heard. 

I now  left  the  assembly,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  the  Scotsman’s  argument, 
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and  regretting  much  that  the  tide  was  so 
high  against  him.  I enquired  into  his  cha- 
racter ; and  I found  that  he  had  made  money, 
and  had  purchased  a freehold;  that  although 
he  was  not  considered  as  a public  speaker, 
his  opinion  was  often  taken  in  matters  of 
business.  Most  of  the  assembly  had  little 
to  lose ; but  Sandy  used  to  say,  that  “ he 
did  nae  ken  hoo  far  a reform  might  go,  and 
whether  it  might  nae  reform  the  little  fortin 
which  he  had  been  scraping  together  with 
so  much  industry  for  so  long  a space  of 
time.” 

I forgot  to  mention  that  the  assembly  was 
held  at  the  society  called  the  Friends  of  the 
Constitution  ; freedom  of  debate  was  written 
over  the  door  ; and  the  first  regulation  in 
writing  was,  “ Every  gentleman  to  pay 
three-pence  for  his  admission  card,  a charge 
of  tobacco,  and  a pipe!”  This  was  my  first 
and  last  visit  to  any  society  of  the  kind.  It 
had  its  novelty  ; but  it  had  no  other  attrac- 
tion, exce^  t Sandy ’s  lesson,  for 
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A crowd  of  fashionable  fops: 

They  ask’d  her  how  she  lik’d  the  play? 
Then  told  the  tattle  of  the  day. 
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“You  are  the  very  person  I was  wishing 
for,”  exclaimed  Lady  Mary,  on  ray  entering 
her  tasteful  and  elegant  boudoir,  with  an 
edition  of  Metastasio,  which  I had  promised 
to  get  for  her,  in  my  hand.  “ I want  you  to 
accompany  me  in  shopping ; and  there  are 
few  people  that  are  worthy  of  such  an  office, 
for  your  very  young  men  consider  it  a bore 
to  be  confined  in  any  way,  and  your  very 
old  gentlemen  have  not  patience  to  endure  so 
much  restraint,  nor  to  witness  the  little 
caprices  of  a woman’s  choice — to  see  her 
fancy  different  things,  yet  change  her  mind 
after  all.”  I assured  her  Ladyship  that  I 
was  at  her  service,  for  I recollected  the 
pleasant  drive  I had  had  with  her  in  Hyde 
Park ; the  intrusion  of  Mr.  Millefleurs  and 
von.  III.  K 
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his  essences,  and  I felt  sufficiently  interested 
in  her  welfare  to  wish  to  be  present  at  the 
interview,  should  she  again  meet  the  Ex- 
quisite; I was,  therefore,  glad  when  she 
ordered  her  landau  vis-a-vis  to  the  door, 
(the  morning  being  delightful) ; and  we 
were  about  to  start,  when  the  Dean’s  wife, 
Lady  Eleanore,  paid  her  a morning  visit. 
She  could  not  be  denied,  for  she  was  hang- 
ing over  her  viranda  when  the  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door. 

1 never  saw  Lady  Mary  look  better.  Figure 
to  yourself,  gentle  reader,  a very  lovely  woman 
elegantly  dressed,  surrounded  with  roses  and 
other  fragrant  productions  of  Flora,  smiling 
like  a seraph,  and  showing  two  rows  of  the 
finest  pearls,  encircled  by  ruby  lips.  I really 
felt  proud  of  my  office  of  accompanying  her ; 
nor  was  her  confidence  in  my  friendship,  age, 
and  experience,  thrown  away  upon  me.  A 
young  man  would  have  lost  his  heart  on  the 
occasion  ; an  old  one  could  only  feel  a kindly 
glow,  at  contemplating  such  a blaze  of 
charms.  . Love,  like  wine,  inflames  and  in- 
toxicates youth  ; whilst  its  moderated  enjoy- 
ment warms  and  solaces  old  age. 
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Lady  Eleanore  now  entered  the  apartments 
She  perceived  that  Lady  Mary  was  going 
out,  and  made  her  visit  very  short.  She 
came  to  ask  her  to  give  a young  lady,  arrived 
from  the  country,  a seat  in  her  box  at  the 
Opera,  and  to  petition  in  favour  of  an  offi- 
cer’s widow  under  peculiar  circumstances  of 
distress.  Lady  Mary  granted  both  requests, 
and  was  so  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  Lady 
Eleanore  in  behalf  of  the  widow,  that  she  ac- 
companied a most  generous  donation  by  a 
tear  of  pity,  which  trembled  like  a diamond 
in  her  eye,  and  reflected  her  beauties  with 
ten-fold  lustre.  She  is  too  good,  too  sus- 
ceptible, too  tender  hearted  for  the  Exqui- 
site," said  I to  myself : “ she  will  be  thrown 
away.” 

During  Lady  Eleanore’s  short  stay,  I re- 
marked a quality  in  her  very  rare  amongst 
modern  ladies,  and  very  becoming  the  wife 
of  a Divine,  namely,  I'eal  genuine  charity,  in 
its  most  delicate  kind,  and  in  its  noblest 
form;  I mean  that  charity  which  judges 
mildly  of  others,  is  prone  to  praise,  warm  in 
panegyric,  slow  to  blame,  silent  in  the  midst 
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of  slander,  and  apologetical  for  the  jfailings 
of  others.  She  is  almost  the  only  i woman  of 
ray  acquaintance  who  possesses  this  treasure 
of  the  mind.  1,^ 

The  extravagant  an&  ruined  Lady  Rack- 
rent  was  named ; she  pitied  her  embarrass- 
ment, because  she  knew  that  she  had  a good^ 
heart,  that  she  had  done  generous  things, 
and  vvas  profuse  from  want  of  order,  but  not 
from  want  of  principle.  Mrs.  Mirabel’s 
dreadful  temper  was  next  made  the  subject 
of  conversation:  she  regretted  extremely 
that  so  worthy  a woman  should  have  so  lit- 
tle control  over  herself,  but  a variety  of  mis- 
fortunes and  bad  health  had  rendered  her 
temper  rather  uneven,  and  she  suffered  so 
much  from  it  herself,  that  she  became  rather 
an  object  of  compassion  than  of  resentment. 
The  newspaper,  lying  on  the  table,  contained 
Lady  Lightfoot’s  faux  pas  and  elopement ; 
she  turned  the  conversation,  and  only  ob- 
served that  she  knew  her  at  a very  early  age, 
that  her  heart  and  her  disposition  were  then 
admirable,  and  that  it  was  so  painful  to  her 
not  to  think  well  of  her,  that  she  could  not 
hear  the  subject. 
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What  a contrast  to  Mrs.  Marvellous,  and 
to  hosts  of  male  and  female  gossips  ! slander 
is  the  food  of  their  idle  hours,  the  seasoning 
of  their  conversation.  Their  breath,  like  a 
blight  in  the  midst  of  summer,  withers  every 
thing  which  it  touches  ; whilst  Lady  Elea- 
nore’s,  like  the  land  breeze  of  a salubrious 
clime,  revivifies  and  refreshes. 

She  soon  took  leave,  and  we  proceeded  on 
our  shopping  expedition.  “ Now  let  me  see 
what  I want,”  said  Lady  Mary.  “ I must  go 
to  my  lace-merchant  in  Bruton  Street,  to 
Dyde  and  Scribe’s  in  Pall  Mall,  to  my  jew- 
eller in  Bond  Street,  to  Colburn’s  library, 
and  to  a nursery  garden  in  the  King’s  Road. 
I want  my  diamond  cross  mended,  a new 
parasol,  a dress  altered,  and  to  see  some 
arrivals  from  Paris  in  the  way  of  nouveauUs 
in  dress.  I must  purchase  some  flowering 
shrubs  for  my  dyeune,  and  call  on  the  man 
who  chalks  my  floors,  then  at  Smyth  the  per- 
fumer’s, and  then  to  get  the  last  new  novel.” 
We  calculated  as  we  went  along,  that  her 
file  would  cost  about  two  hundred  pounds, 
(which  put  us  in  mind  of  calling  at  Gunter’s 
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in  Berkley  Squaie),  and  that  her  lace  dress 
would  come  to  about  three  hundred. 

No  wonder  that  women  of  fashion  are  in 
difficulties  and  in  debt ! But  Lady  Mary’s 
fortune  is  very  considerable.  She  showed 
me,  however,  a dress  of  Mrs,  Vain’s,  which 
was  to  cost  upwards  of  three  hundred 
guineas,  although  her  husband  has  barely 
fifteen  hundred  a year,  up  to  which  he  lives 
Iq  one  winter  : but  ladies  must  emulate  each 
other,  and  people  of  the  same  circle  must 
dress  in  the  same  style.  How  half  our  women 
of  fashion’s  dress-makers’  and  milliners’  bills 
are  paid  is  wonderful,  although  many  of  them 
have  more  ways  and  means  than  our  Minister 
of  Finance  ! 

There  are  three  descriptions  of  visitors  of 
shops;  those  of  necessity,  those  who  go 
there  from  habit  and  fashion,  and  those  who 
make  these  morning  calls  from  descemrement^ 
and  for  the  purpose  of  killing  time.  The 
last  two  classes  are  by  far  the  most  nume- 
rous ; and  he  who  has  the  misfortune  to  ac- 
company them  in  their  shopping  circle 
through  the  West  end  of  the  town,  must 
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make  up  his  mind  to  long  waiting  and  to 
seeing  a thousand  articles  displayed,  handled, 
looked  at,  commented  upon,  and  returned  to 
their  drawers  and  shelves. 

The  beau  in  w'aiting  must  also  be  pre- 
pared for  listening  to  the  flippancy  of 
those  impertinents — half  men  and  half  mil- 
liners, half  slaves  and  half  fops,  who  babble 
about  fashions,  dresses,  becoming  colours, 
style,  and  town  taste,  — who  exhibit  a “ beau- 
tiful summer  article,”  or  “ a splendid  winter 
wear,” — who  chatter  like  magpies  and  cheat 
like  Jews, — who  are  as  obtrusive  as  a morn- 
ing dun,  and  who  deceive  like  tooth-drawers. 
These  raen-monkies  have  names  at  command, 
and  assure  you  that  such  a Duchess  and 
such  a Countess  have  just  bought  a piece  of 
the  same  stuff,  that  it  is  all  the  rage,  and 
that  nothing  else  is  asked  for  by  people  of 
quality,  that  these  artificial  flowers  are  better 
executed  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  they 
ever  saw,  and  that  such  a pattern  is  just  ar- 
rived from  France,  which  having  in  reality 
lain  for  a considerable  time  in  their  stock, 
they  are  anxious  to  bring  into  vogue,  or  rather 
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to  get  it  off  by  procuring  a titled  lady  or  a 
beautiful  woman  to  wear  it. 

The  gentleman  must  also  be  prepared  for 
the  disgust  of  observing  these  counter  beaux 
forpe  their  merchandize  on  customers,  per- 
suading youth,  extravagance,  and  inexperi- 
ence, to  inconvenience  theinsehes,  their 
parents,  or  husbands,  by  buying  many  use- 
less things,  and  bj  running  up  bills  which 
meet  them  at  an  after  period  in  a gigantic 
and  frightful  form,  which  foment  variances, 
create  disputes,  and  often  lay  the  foundation 
of  ruin. 

Jf  the  female  idler  or  habitual  shopper 
purchase  many  things,  you  will  have  to  re- 
gret her  being  taken  in.  If  she  examine  a 
whole  magasin  de  modes,  or  a gallery  of 
fashion,  occupy  half  a dozen  attendants  in 
running  about  for  her,  change  her  mind  a 
dozen  times,  and  abuse  a score  of  articles, 
then  turn  upon  her  heel  with  a proud  toss  of 
the  head  and  say,  “ I’ll  call  again,”  and  thus 
quit  the  shop,  leaving  blank  countenances 
and  tired  patience,  you  feel  ashamed  for  her, 
and  lament  the  loss  of  time  to  yourself,  and 
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the  hoax  thus  practised  upon 'the  expecting, 
disappointed  tradesman.  Mais  il  sait^'se 

13  • • 

venger.' 

The  tradesmen  at  the  West  end-jof  the 
town  is  used  to  this ; and  he  loads  Lady 
Barbara’s  carriage  with  a gross  of  extrava- 
gancies, and  swells  the  Nabob’s  wife’s  ^ac- 
count in  order  to  pay  for  his  time  and  for  his 
trouble.  I actually  caught  two  linen-drapers’ 
puppies  winking  at  each  other,  as  the  master 
of  the  shop  put  a cargo  of  wmecessaries 
and  a pet  pug  into  Lady  Lavish’s  carriage 
together  : as  much  as  to  say,  Has  not  he 
made  a prime  morning  of  it,  and  prevailed 
upon  her  to  take  otV  a line  lot  ?” 

There  are,  however,  other  dangers  more,, 
serious  than  these  to  encounter  in  shopping 
with  a lady.  If  there  be  a partiality  towards 
her,  inclination  suggests  some  present ; the 
trouble  she  has  given,  or  tlu>  saucy  iraperti-' 
nencies  of  Mr.  Calico,  induce  you  to  pur-r 
chase  something  which  you  do  not  want, 
and,  perhaps,  to  spend  money  which  you^ 
actually  do  want;  and  ladies  there  are,  who 
give  you  a pretty  broad  hint  that  a present  • 
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would  not  be  unwelcome,  and  who  after  ad- 
miring an  article,  lay  it  down  with  the  sweet- 
est composure  of  resignation,  and,  looking 
most  fascinatingly,  shake  their  head,  and  ob- 
serve that  they  cannot  afford  to  purchase  it 
just  now  ! 

These  various  motives  for  shopping  com- 
bine to  draAv  multitudes  to  the  fashionable 
tradesmen’s  warehouses.  Some  of  the  gay 
shops  to  which  I w'ent  with  Lady  Mary, 
were  crowded  like  a fair.  Groups  of  ladies 
were  talking  with  the  utmost  volubility ; and 
it  was  difficult  to  pierce  through  the  rows 
and  ranks  of  beauty  and  fashion.  The  stair- 
cases up  to  the  show-rooms  Avere  thronged 
Avith  customers  ; and  a battalion  of  tall  foot- 
men Avith  their  long  canes  Avere  drawn  up  at 
the  shop-door  — those  appendages  and  fol- 
lowers of  rank,  whose  idle  services  would  be 
better  employed  in  tilling  the  ground  and  in 
serving  their  country  by  land  or  by  sea,  in- 
stead of  gossiping  and  backbiting  their  em- 
ployers, and  consuming  the  paupers’  bread. 
These  well-proportioned  livery-laced  incum- 
brances are  quite  awful  at  a shop-door,  and 
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frequently  prev^ent  the  modest  customer  from 
entering  tlie  house ; but  the  West  end  of  the 
town  tradesmen  are  all  upon  the  great  scale, 
and  only  calculate  upon  the  custom  of  the 
rich  or  the  extravagant. 

Another  magnet  drawing  the  votaries  of 
fashion  to  these  ornamental  magazines,  is, 
to  meet  acquaintance.  Otherwise  many  a 
comely  and  well  dressed  youth  would  tiot  be 
seen  vaulting  from  his  horse  at  the  entrance 
to  the  shop,  and  giving  him  to  his  groom  to 
hold,  or  drawing  up  his  curricle  at  those 
doors,  in  order  to  squeeze  the  hand  of  some 
gallant  wife  in  high  life,  to  get  a peep  at  a 
celebrated  beauty,  to  slip  the  sweetly  per- 
fumed billet  doux  into  the  fair  hand  of  his 
intended,  to  enquire  if  her  Ladyship  will  be 
at  the  masquerade,  or  when  he  might  call  on 
the  mistress  of  his  heart.  Such  is  the  mul- 
titude of  carriages,  such  the  crow'ded  caval- 
cade, so  numerous  the  liveried  attendants  at 
some  of  these  warehouses,  that  the  scene 
appears  like  the  assemblage  at  a Court-day 
or  Levee. 

X had,  however,  none  of  these  disadvan- 
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tages  to  encounter  in  the  round  with  Lady 
Mary.  I had  only  to  observe  a little  ex- 
travagance on  her  part,  general  popularity 
acquired  by  her  manners,  and  an  immensity 
of  admiration  from  swarms  of  beau-monde 
butterflies,  who  levelled  their  glasses,  and 
peeped  into  the  shops  to  which  she  went, 
or  dangled  about  her  carriage  as  she  ho- 
noured my  arm  in  descending,  or  ascend- 
ing, a distinction  which  I had  reason  to 
be  proud  of,  for  it  made  many  a gay  young 
man  that  morning  envy  the  privilege  which 
Time  had  purchased  for 
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----- The  detected  lie, 

The  wit  of  ignorance,  and  gloss  unfair. 

Which  honest  dullness  would  with  shame  deny; 

The  hope  of  baseness  vanipt  in  Candour’s  air: 

Good  Heayen  ! are  such  the  friends  that  to  my  hearth  repair? 

MICKLE. 
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“I  WISH  the  Derby  was  at ” ^ Why  so 

hasty,  my  dear  Lord,’  interrupted  I,  stopping 
Lord  Eagleinount  as  he  swung  out  of  Tat- 
tersall’s  yard.  “ Ha  ! is  it  you  ? ” said  lie  : 
“ You  (with  vast  emphasis  on  the  word,  and 
in  a strain  of  aigre  doux)  are  never  out' of 
temper.'  But  to  be  persuaded  out  of  one’s 
opinion, — to  act  against  one’s  judgment,  and 
then  to  be  done  out  of  a large  sum  of  money, 
is  enough,  1 think,  (shrugging  up  his  shoul- 
ders, and  fixing  his  eyes  on  a tall  thin  young 
man  near  him)  to  make  any  fellow  swear.” 
‘ I am  truly  sorry,’  replied  I,  ‘ for  your  Lord- 
ship’s misfortune  ; but  how  did  it  happen?’ 

“ Oh  ! confound  sorrow,”  said  he,  hastily. 
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“ grieving^,  nij  dear  Sir,  is  folly  ; and  as  for 
pity,  I hate  the  very  name  of  it.  There  is 
no  such  thing-  as  genuine  pity;  it  is  contempt 
that  is  so  miscalled  : just  as  a fellow  passes 
you  by,  if  you  are  thrown  from  your  horse 
in  hunting,  with  ‘ My  good  Sir,  I really  am 
sorry  to  see  you  down  ! are  you  hurt  ? can  I 
help  you  ? ’ and  off  he  scampers,  a broad 
grin  on  his  countenance,  or  his  tongue  tucked 
in  his  cheek  ; or,  as  a bolder  blackguard,  dis- 
mounts, comes  up  to  you  with  his  pawing 
and  prancing  steed  hung  by  the  bridle  on>  his 
arm,  bursts  out  a laughing,  but  helps  you  to 
rise  ; a rib  stove  in,  or  a collar-bone  broken,' 
and  says,  ‘ My  dear  Sir,  pardon  my  non- 
sense; Nature  is  so  very  perverse  ; .1  never 
could  (stifling  a roar,  and  red  in  the  face  with 
rude  mirth),  I never  could,  in  all  my  life,  help 
laughing  at  an  accident;  but  are  you  really 
much  hurt  ? my  servant  shall  catch  your 
horse  for  you  ; I am  truly  grieved  at  your 
misfortune  ; ’ and  off  he  flies,  comes  up  with 
some  break-neck  rider  of  a friend  with  whom 
he  enjoys  the  joke,  and  would  just  laugh  in 
the  same  way  at  him,  in  a similar  situation, 
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and  then  tells  all  the  Melton  men  what  a bad 
rider  yon  are.  Is  this  true  sorrow  ? is  this 
genuine  pity  ? No  ; it  is  malice,  hatred, 
and  all  uncharitableness;  it  is  any  thing  but 
sympathy  or  Christian  charity  ; it  is  (I  believe, 
for  I never  trouble  the  Bible,)  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican —the  fellow  who  thanks  his 
stars  that  he  is  not  like  that  poor  sinner.” 

‘ I did  not  know  that  your  Lordship  knew 
so  much  of  holy  writ,’  observed  I,  as  I saw 
him  get  ease  from  thus  venting  his  rage,  and 
triumph  in  his  happy  quotation  and  in  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  scripture.  He  novv 
shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  parted  with, 
“ Thank  you, -my  dear  fellow,  but  never,  d’ye 
see,  pity  me.  I have  been  fooled  out  of  my 
money,  and  that’s  all.  Sam,  give  me  my 
horse  ; ” and, — off  he  cantered. 

On  a moment’s  reflection,  I began  to  per- 
ceive that  his  Lordship  was  not  altogether  so 
wrong  in  his  strictures  on  the  human  heart. 
How  many  who  seem  to  pity — who  wear 
grief  upon  their  tongue  for  our  misfortunes, 
bear  triumph  in  their  heart  ! How  many  are 
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there  whose  pity  is  a mockery — whose  sym» 
pathy  is  an  empty  sound  ! 

But  I now  turned  my  eyes  to  the  tall  thin 
young  man.  He  was  a dandy — a complete 
dandy  ; and,  as  every  one  in  high  life  knows 
what  a dandy  is,  I shall  not  further  describe 
him.  He  was  counting  a parcel  of  Bank 
notes,  and  cramming  them  into  a small  mo- 
rocco pocket-book  ; the  transparency  of  the 
notes  discovered  to  me  that  they  were  fifties 
and  hundreds,  and  the  bundle  seemed  rather 
voluminous.  His  face  was,  naturally,  the 
silliest  I ever  saw ; yet  it  had  a dash  of  low 
cunning  in  it.  I saw  him  wink  at  an  elderly 
Baronet  who  was  standing  in  the  crowd,  and 
keeping  up  the  price  of  a friend’s  horses 
which  were  for  sale ; and  they  exchanged  a 
sly  look  which  said,  “ We  have  properly  done 
the  Peer ! ” 

As  I never  was  a turf-man,  and  am  only  a 
spectator  of  what  our  dandies  and  ruffians 
do,  I should  never  have  got  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this  without  the  explanation  which  I ob- 
tained from  Tom  Maberly,  an  old  college  ac- 
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quaintance,  who  was  at  Tattersall’s,  selling 
off  his  hounds,  and  whom  I perceived  in  a 
roar  of  laughter  at  Captain  Lavender — an 
Exquisite  of  the  Guards,  not  long  emerged 
from  Eton,  dressed  as  if  he  came  out  of  a 
bandbox,  and  storming  like  a madman  at 
being  saddled  (as  he  termed  it)  with  a lot  of 
horses  which  he  never  meant  to  purchase, 
but  which  he  was  hoaxed  into  bidding  for, 
and  which  w'ere  knocked  down  to  him  at  an 
enormons  price.  Tom  (here  was  pity  again) 
modestly  offered  the  Exquisite  half  what  he 
had  just  paid  for  the  horses  ; saying,  “ Upon 
my  soul  I am  sorry  for  your  being  taken  in, 
but  it  can’t  be  helped  ; a man  must  pay  for 
experience ; and,  if  you  will  dabble  on  the 
turf,  and  with  tarf-men,  you  must  be  more  on 
your  guard.” 

I saw  that  Lord  Eaglemount  was  not  so 
much  out  in  his  bad  opinion  of  the  world. 
But  let  me  explain  these  two  transactions. 

Tom  told  me  that  the  young  Ruffian  (not 
the  bruiser,  but  a gentleman),  in  conjunction 
with  another  honest  friend  (the  Baronet),  had 
practised  what  they  technically  termed  a 
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throw  over.  The  one  advised  the  Peer, 
motived  by  superior  information,  to  lay  his 
money  in  opposition  to  his  own  judgment; 
and  the  latter  was  to  go  his  halves  in  the  bet. 
The  bet  was  lost  to  the  tall  thin  young  man, 
who  was  in  reality  a confederate  of  the  other  ; 
the  half  seemingly  lost  by  the  Baronet  was 
returned  to  him; — and  the  two  friends  divided 
the  spoil.  ^ Is  it  possible  that  gentlemen 
practise  such  vile  tricks  ? ’ exclaimed  I,  “ Oh! 
yes,”  said  Tom,  “ nothing  more  common.” 

“ The  case  of  Captain  Lavender  was  as 
follows  ; — Mr.  Squander  had,  in  three  winters 
in  London,  got  through  a very  fine  property  ; 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  annuitants,  book, 
bill,  and  bond  debts  ; and  it  was  very  doubtful 
whether  the  sale  of  his  estates  would  cover 
all  his  debts — more  especially  as  he  was  to 
give  a preference  to  his  debts  of  honour, 
(namely,  the  money  which  he  owed  at  play, 
and  some  part  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
frauded of  by  titled  and  fashionable  gam- 
blers) leaving  the  necessitous  workman,  the 
industrious  tradesman,  and  his  unpaid  ser- 
vants, to  do  the  best  they  could  for  them- 
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selves.  Thus  circumstanced,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  migrate  to  France,  and  make 
a rapid  sale  of  his  stud,  before  tlie  storm 
broke  upon  his  head,  and  before  a seizure  of 
his  horses  and  carriages  took  place.  His 
friends  agreed  to  attend  the  sale  for  him  ; 
and  Tom  Maberly  was  to  give  his  aid  ; 
Mr.  Squander  prevailed  upon  young  Laven- 
der to  keep  up  the  prices  of  his  horses,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  a buck  Parson,  and 
the  stud  groom,  who  took  good  care  not  to 
buy  in.  The  two  green-horns  considered  it 
as  understood,  that  the  horses  were  to  be 
bought  in  at  a certain  price,  and  that  the 
money,  which  they  were  nominally  to  give, 
W'as  to  be  returned.  But,  when  they  found 
that  they  had  actually  bought  these  horses 
at  prices  so  much  above  their  value,  and  that 
Mr.  Squander  had  already  crossed  the  water 
— a circumstance  which  he  had  not  made 
known  to  them,  they  became  furious. 
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FEMALE  POLITICIANS. 


Ibe  peerless  dame, 

Who  looks,  and  talks,  and  acts  for  fame  ; 
Intent,  so  wide  her  cares  extend. 

To  make  the  universe  her  friend. 

Now  with  the  gay  in  frolic  shines. 

Now  reasons  deep  with  deep  divines. 
With  courtiers  now  extols  the  great. 

With  patriots  sighs  o’er  Britain’s  fate. 


While  every  talent  Nature  grants. 

Just  serves  to  shew  how  much  she  wants. 

EARL  NUGENT. 


FEMALE  POLITICIANS. 


I FOUND,  at  the  Blue-stocking  meeting,  not 
only  savantes,  poetesses,  and  female  authors, 
but  a class  which  I admire  less  than  any  of 
these,  namely,  female  politicians.  We  had 
Lady  Manley,  Lady  Evergreen,  Mrs.  Bold, 
and  Mrs.  Mirabel,  besides  a foreigner  of 
some  distinction,  who  took  a great  lead  in 
political  discussion.  Our  men  consisted 
mostly  of  authors,  dealers  in  warm  poetastic 
strains,  odes,  essays,  and  amatory  epistles, 
or  in  still-born  plays,  or  dramatic  rhapsodies, 
which  would  have  slept  in  the  shade  of  the 
closet  but  for  the  encouraging  smile  of  our 
hostess,  who  loved  to  hear  new  works  read 
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to  her,  and  who  kept  open  house  to  the  literati 
of  her  circle. 

The  conversation  took  the  following  turn. 
“ Would  to  my  stars,”  exclaimed  Lady  Ever- 
green, “ that  1 had  been  Aspasia,  spouse  to 
such  a prodigy  as  Pericles,  whose  soul 
towered  so  much  above  this  mass  of  earth  ; 
in  moderation,  more  than  man  ! in  wisdom, 
a divinity  !”  'Fhe  story  of  his  ordering  his 
slave  to  light  home  the  ruffian  who  followed 
him  to  his  door,  and  abused  him,  was  next 
told,  and  a suitable  eulogium  passed  upon 
his  memory  by  Sir  Gilbert  Gander,  a would- 
be  orator,  and  who,  because  he  had  a hesi- 
tation in  his  speech,  fancied  himself  a second 
Demosthenes,  thus  possessing  only  the  de- 
fect of  that  eloquent  character;  just  as  an 
Exquisite,  the  son  of  a rich  physician,  who 
also  took  a lead  in  the  evening’s  debate, 
very  probably  considered  himself  a se- 
cond Aristotle,  on  account  of  his  lisping, 
and  because  Nichomachus,  a rich  physician, 
was  father  to  the  latter. 

The  foreign  lady  next  got  into  heroics. 
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I very  soon  discovered  that  slie  ivas  an  in- 
temperate republican,  an  enemy  to  all  mo- 
narchies, and  enviously  prejudiced  against 
England,  which  however  had  protected  her 
when  her  follies  and  extravagancies  made 
her  an  object  of  suspicion  at  home. 

She  spoke  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
attempted  to  prove  that  it  ought  not  to 
have  clad  all  France  with  mourning.  “ In 
Sparta,”  continued  she,  “ when  the  defeat 
of  Cleombratus  and  his  army,  at  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  was  made  known  to  the  Ephori, 
then  at  the  theatre,  they  received  it  with 
seeming  composure,  and  sent  a circular 
notice  to  the  families  of  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  armies,  remaining  themselves, 
with  admirable  dignity  and  calmness,  in  the 
theatre,  until  the  termination  of  the  amuse- 
ment. The  grief,”  continued  she,  having 
worked  herself  into  a sort  of  mock  frenzy, 
her  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  her  cheeks  crim- 
soned, or  rather  of  the  contending  hues  of 
the  blood-red  and  the  rouge’s  moss-rose- 
like tint, — “ The  grief  of  the  parents  of 
those  who  survived  (rcmarquez  hien,  Mes- 
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sieitrs)  of  those  who  survived,  contrasted 
with  the  joy  (la  joie,  V allegresse)  of  the  pa- 
rents of  those  who  fell  in  battle,  was  the 
strongest  proof  that  can  be  given  of  the 
severe  heroism  inspired  by  the  Laws  of  Ly- 
curgus.  What  patriotism  ! what  energy  ! 
what  glory  are  here  ! Que  c'est  heau,  Mes- 
sieurs ! que  c'est  magnifique 

Here  she  concluded,  panting  for  breath, 
and  looking  all  round  for  applause.  She 
had  raised  her  figure  as  high  as  elevation 
would  go.  The  head  retired  a little  back- 
wards, with  hugely  opened  eye,  and  highly 
raised  eyebrow,  whilst  the  blood  flushed  in 
her  bosom,  fain  would  have  pourtrayed  the 
proud  Spartan.  She  was  all  passion,  all 
stage  effect,  all  theatrical  magnificence.  She 
looked  all  round  for  admiration  with  tip- 
toed eagerness,  with  eagle-eyed  curiosity. 
But  her  eye  fell  to  the  ground  ; for  she  met 
not  an  approving  smile,  not  a wondering 
glance,  not  an  admiring  gesture.  Indeed, 
not  a head  bowed,  not  a hand  rose  in  ap- 
plause, not  a tongue  murmured  encourage- 
ment. A dead  silence  ensued — the  best  re- 
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buke  which  she  could  have  experienced  ; 
for  here  silence  gave  not  consent,  but  aw- 
fully chid  the  wanderings  of  her  reason,  and 
blamed  her  departure  from  woman  — from 
that  mildness  and  moderation  which  most 
adorn  the  fairest  form,  and  which  furnish 
an  elegant  and  a living  apology  for  want  of 
beauty  or  of  other  attractions. 

Madame  sat  down  : she  called  for  a glass 
of  sugar  and  water.  Silence  still  prevailed, 
with  here  and  there  a hem,  a short  cough, 
a disdainful  half  smile,  a half  heard  whisper 
of  What  a fury  ! what  a mad  woman  !”  I 
asked  my  neighbour.  Sir  Gilbert  Gander, 
what  she  could  mean  ? “ Nothing,”  replied 

he,  “ but  to  shew  her  knowledge  of  ancient 
history,  and  to  command  admiration.”  ‘ In 
the  latter,’  replied  I,  ‘ she  has  completely 
failed.’ 

Now  Lady ’s  novel  came  on  the  tapis. 

Passages  were  read  from  it  to  prove  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  its  style,  the  inex- 
haustible vein  of  invention  which  she  pos- 
sessed, the  bold  romantic  strokes  of  her 
pen,  and  the  well  combined  and  ingenious 
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dtnoumcnt  of  the  whole.  It  was  generally 
praised  ; but  Mrs.  Bold  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  too  much  of  a romance,  and  too  little 
of  a novel.  “ A novel”  (continued  she) 
“ ought  to  be  in  real  life,  full  of  satire,  of 
intrigue,  of  high  life, — real  actors  and  real 
scenes,  actual  occurrences  a little  heightened 
and  improved,  absolute  truths  mingled  with 
the  flowers  of  imagination  ; positive  facts  of 
scandal  and  of  interest,  which  might  happen 
to  you,”  (looking  at  Sir  Gander)  “ to  inyselG 
to  any  one, — love,  error,  fimx  paux,'"  (Lady 
Evergreen  looked  grave)  “ wanderings,  re- 
pentance, return,”  (Lady  Manly  smiled) 
“ midnight  meetings,  elopements,  moonlight 
scenery,  lovers’  vows,  shipwreck,  sickness, 
delirium,  duel,  marriage,  reconciliation,  and 
the  merry  banquet.  Such  are  the  materials 
for  a novel.” 

“ But  why  not  reconciliation  and  marriage, 
instead  of  marriage  and  reconciliation  ? ” 
said  Mr.  Problem.  “ Is  it  not  better  to 
repent  and  marry,  than  to  marry  and  repent  ?” 
(a  general  smile.)  Sir  Gilbert  Gander  ob- 
served, that  “ there  was  ^ much  to  be  said  on 
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lioth  sides.”  Mr.  Peter  Plagiary  now 
sported  his  last  poelical  effusion ; it  was  on 
a Linnet  given  to  a favourite  Lady,  and  was 
generally  admired ; but  I very  soon  disco- 
vered the  borrowed  plumes  in  which  it  was 
dressed  up.  This  poetical  pseudo-novelty, 
however,  went  off  with  all  possible  eclat; 
and  was  followed  by  an  Italian  Jmprovisa- 
tore’s  performance,  w'hich  really  was  full  of 
spirit  and  of  genius.  , „t  iS/ 

But  now  Mr.  Monophrase  arrived  from 
the  House.  The  debate  was  animated  and 
long ; the  division  was  critical;  and  ha  be- 
came, on  such  an  occasion,  a man  of  im- 
portance. He  seldom  dealt  in  any  thing 
beyond  assent  or  dissent,  when  in  the 
House;  but  when  out  of  it,  lie  spoke  muck 
at  length,  to  the  ladies,  drew  his  circle 
round  him,  and  played  the  important.;  All 
our  female  politicians  collected  round  him. 
“ Well,  how  did  our  party  come  on?  What 
of  the  vote  of  thanks  ? what  of  the  loan  ? 
what  about  sinecures  r ” and  the  like,  sprung 
simultaneously  from  many  a ruby  lip.  Never 
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however,  did  I see  the  ladies  look  to  such 
^reat  disadvantage.  The  Forum  is,  cer- 
tainlj,  not  their  yorte : it  is  not  from  it  that 
they  can  establish  their  empire  over  our 
hearts.  The  language  of  the  eyes,  the  soft 
rhetoric  of  smiles,  the  flush  of  sensibility, 
and  the  tear  of  pity, — tliese  are  the  thrones 
and  sceptres,  the  armies  and  the  instru- 
ments, which  woman  can  use  over  man. 
When  she  least  commands,  she  fascinates 
the  most : when  least  she  assumes,  her 

power  is  most  absolute. 

.Supper  was  now  announced ; and  a di- 
vision took  place.  The  authors  paired  to- 
gether; and  the  parliamentary  party  told  off 
in  like  manner.  Sir  Gilbert  Gander  pre- 
sided over  the  one ; and  Mr.  Monophrase 
over  the  other.  A third  party,  who  were 
called  the  Materialists,  stuck  together  with 
Sir  Billy  Bounce  at  their  head.  These,  it 
appeared,  came  only  for  a good  supper. 
There  were  a few  Immaterialists,  amongst 
whom  a famous  astronomer,  and  the  lisping- 
orator,  took  nothing  but  sponge  biscuit  and 
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spring  water.  I took  still  less,  for,  slipping 
out  of  the  crowd,  I vowed,  rather  than 
get  amongst  female  politicians  or  petticoat 
government  again,  to  confine  myself  en- 
tirely to  my  own  room,  and  become  in  good 
earnest 
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IRRESISTIBILITY  OF  MANNERS. 


Por  ever  cheerful,  though  not  alway»  witty, 
And  never  giving  cause  for  hate  or  pity ; 

These  are  his  arts,  such  arts  as  must  prevail 
When  riches,  biilli,  and  beauty’s  self  will  fail; 
And  what  he  does  to  gain  a vulgar  end. 

Shall  we  neglect,  to  make  mankind  our  friend t 
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irresistibility  of  manners. 


I WAS  always  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  a good  person,  of  a good  voice,  of  grace- 
fulness, and  of  politeness  ; but  never  have  I 
been  impressed  with  the  sense  of  it  so  forci- 
bly as  in  the  instance  of  Colonel  Winlove. 
We  all  very  well  know  the  charm  of  first 
impressions,  and  how  apt  our  reason  and 
our  reflection  are  to  surrender  themselves  to 
the  evidence  of  the  passions.  Our  eyes  and 
our  ears  are  placed,  as  it  were,  like  sentinels 
over  the  inner  recesses  of  the  mind,  to  give 
the  alarm  if  any  thing  noxious  or  offensive 
approach  : when,  therefore,  these  guards  are 
captivated  by  harmony  or  symmetry,  they 
will  naturally  surrender  the  garrison  up  to 
their  captors. 
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Music,  oratory,  and  painting,  consist  in 
what  is  called  manner, — the  object  which  we 
contemplate  most  be  gracet'iil  ; the  voice  must 
be  harmonious  and  persuasive,  and  at  the 
same  time  mild  and  commanding  ; the  gestures 
must  be  lull  of  dignity  and  of  concord  -every 
w'ay  congenial  to  our  feelings  and  sympathies, 
yet  important  enough  to  arrest  our  attention  ; 
the  eye  must  fix  us,  whdst  the  tongue  wins 
us  ; and,  in  the  whole  animated  statue,  nothing 
cold,  distant,  stilf,  repulsive,  or  uncertain, 
must  appear. 

That  case  which  seems  more  anxious  to 
please  than  to  direct, — to  assimilate  itself  to 
the  objects  about  it,  than  to  stand  alone, — 
to  feel  conscious  of  inspired  regard,  than 
aw'are  of  its  superiority,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
arts  of  pleasing.  Politeness  is  the  demon- 
stration of  benevolence  : manner  is  the  at- 
traction which  prepossesses  another  in  its 
favour.  A thousand  auxiliaries,  such  ' as 
mildness,  gentleness,  eloquence,  equability 
of  temper,  self-possession,  command  of 
countenance  — both  to  conceal  what  may 
wound,  and  to  exhibit  what  may  charm: — 
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play  of  features,  and  usage  of  the  world, 
assist  its  irresistible  influence  ; but  all  must 
be  classed  under  the  banner  of  manners,  for 
even  education  and  birth  are  not  sufiicient 
to  constitute  this  union  of  attractiveness, 
commonly  called  manner,  which  so  far  diflfers 
from  matter,  that  we  can  weigh  the  one  in 
the  scale  of  reflection  and  of  examination, 
whilst  the  other  must  at  once  pass  current,  or 
be  rejected. 

But  to  return  to  the  Colonel.  Having 
run  through  a large  property,  and  being- 
narrowed  to  an  annuity,  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  any  great  pecuniary  weight  in  so- 
ciety. Neither  does  he  possess  either  mi- 
nisterial or  other  interest ; nor  does  he  owe 
his  consequence  to  relations,  for  the  ravages 
of  war  have  left  him  the  last  of  his  race. 
He  has  a number  of  failings;  and  for  this 
preference,  which  he  ensures  in  all  compa- 
nies, he  depends  entirely  on  manner,  dress, 
and  address;  on  frequenting  tlie  best  com- 
pany; and  on  having  always  continued  in  the 
circle  of  fashion. 

I have  known  him  enter  a room,  where 
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some  envious  person  hat!  been  previously 
passing  strictures  on  him,  and  yet,  with  one 
glance,  to  turn  his  enemies  into  friends. 
His  entree  is  indeed  peculiarly  happy.  He 
seems  to  look  round  to  canvass  hearts.  One 
coup  d'oeil  teaches  him  how  to  divide  his 
attentions, — where  to  pay  the  greatest  divi- 
dend of  respect, — where  to  listen,  and  where 
to  entertain, — what  subjects  will  be  popular, 
and  what  topics  are  to  be  avoided— -of  what 
cast  the  society  is, — and  how,  by  handling 
that  particular  subject  which  will  suit  all, 
he  may  best  please  all. 

With  a good  deal  of  experience,  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  studied  modesty;  and,  with  a 
moderate  portion  of  wit,  he  has  a cheerful- 
ness, a good  humour,  and  unatFectedness 
ill  using  it,  which  makes  it  appear  far  more 
than  it  really  is.  But,  above  all,  his  great 
talent  is,  putting  every  one  at  his  ease, 
making  men  in  good  humour  with  them- 
selves, parrying  any  thing  unpleasant,  assist- 
ing a confused  guest,  and  taking  notice  of  a 
neglected  one.  These  attentions  have  pro- 
duced him  a host  of  friends,  and  have  over- 
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thrown  many  would-be  enemies,  jealous  of 
his  success,  or  ambitious  of  taking  the 
lead. 

Lastly,  to  women,  a gentleness  and  de- 
voted respect,  a constant  preventing  of  their 
wishes,  and  a devotion  to  their  service,  with- 
out any  free  glances,  pressing  civility,  ob- 
trusive gallantry,  hazarded  expressions,  or 
words  of  double  meaning,  have  made  his 
election  certain  with  them. 

It  is  trenching  a little  on  the  province  of 
writers  on  education,  to  give  this  detailed 
account ; but  as  living  manners  are  my  ob- 
ject, I cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  so 
striking  an  instance  of  such  as  are  useful 
beyond  calculation  to  him  who  possesses 
them;  and,  by  naming  a character  who  is 
every  day  to  be  seen  and  to  be  imitated,  I 
have  given  a living  instance  of  them.  The 
advantages  of  education  we  continually  wit- 
ness ; but  in  manners  of  this  kind,  there  is 
something  beyond  it  — there  is  great  judg- 
ment and  an  application  of  a portion  of  heart 
to  every  action. 

The  will  to  please  is  general  in  mankind  : 
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the  means  are  often  deficient,  and"  almost 
always  ditferent.  Here  there  exists  a blend- 
ing- of  both  useful  and  ornamental  in  society, 
and  yet  within  the  reach  of  every  well-bred 
person  who  will  study  the  art.  It  is  to  be 
kind  without  olficiousness  or  particularity, 
respectful  without  formality,  easy  without 
freedom,  complimentary  without  fulsome 
flattery,  modest  without  awkward  bashful- 
ness, — to  possess  variety  without  frivolity, 
and  to  be  elegant  without  afl’ectation,  or  a 
public  display  of  egotism  or  self-love.  And 
he  who  possesses  these  requisites,  m^y  rest 
assured  that  he  will  please  every  body  else  as 
well  as 
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Now  with  slow  steps  they  pace  the  circling  ring, 

Now  all  confused,  too  swift  for  sight  they  spring: 

So  in  a wheel  with  rapid  fury  tost, 

The  undistinguish’d  spokes  are  in  the  motion  lost. 
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I LIKE  to  see  the  female  sex  equal  to  a 
certain  degree  of  self-defence,  in  matters 
wherein  either  their  principles  or  their  hap- 
piness may  be  concerned;  and  as  these  two 
important  points  are  often  affected  by  trifles 
almost  imperceptible  to  the  common  ob- 
server, I always  lend  a willing  ear  to  the 
statements  of  a lady,  on  any  subject  that 
has  interested  her  so  far  as  to  excite  her  to 
reflection  : — On  this  account  I give  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  to  my  reader,  exactly  as 
they  were  made  to  me,  by  a very  lovely, 
and  a very  sensible  young  woman,  who  is 
just  entering  on  the  routine  of  fashionable 
life. 
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You  waltz,  of  course,”  said  the  Ex- 
quisite, drawing  on  his  gloves,  putting  him- 
self in  a dancing  attitude,  opening  his  lips 
d dcnii,  not  so  much  in  form  of  a smile  as  to 
show  a very  fine  set  of  teeth,  and  rounding 
his  elbow  with  statuary  grace  and  cor- 
rectness,— just  ready  to  throw  his  arm 
round  me  (for  the  music  had  struck  up). 
‘ You’ll  excuse  me,’  replied  I.  “ Ha  ! ” ex- 
claimed the  Exquisite,  dropping  his  arms 
and  the  subject  at  the  same  time,  and  eying 
himself  in  the  glass,  with  a glance  which 
meant,  “ Am  I not  irresistible,  that  this  im- 
pertinent can  refuse  me  ?” 

He  now  whirled  round  to  Lady  Mary 
• ' ; and,  in  a few  seconds,  they  glided  by 

me  in  mazy  circles,  her  head  languishingly 
reclining  towards  one  shoulder,  her  eyes  half 
smiling  and  half  downcast,  and  her  counte- 
nance half  averted,  half  meeting  his.  The 
entire  expression  of  his  features  was  self-sa- 
tisfaction, boldness,  an  ogle  of  certain  suc- 
cess, the  whole  varnished  over  with  the  warm- 
est tints  of  alFectation  and,  conceit.  Her  La- 
dyship’s foot  is  beautiful.  Her  cavalier’s  is 
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not  less  well  proportioned  for  his  sex. 
Their  feet  met  each  other  in  dumb  harmony, 
(a  bull,  perhaps,)  or  rather,  in  according 
measure,  limb  lent  towards  limb  ; and  there 
was  a correspondence  of  action  and  of  atti- 
tude, of  figure  and  of  regard,  which  repre- 
sented to  my  fancy  something  of  an  amatory 
pantomime. 

As  the  Exquisite  passed  me,  he  flung  on 
me  a look  of  contempt,  designed  to  cover 
me  with  shame  and  mortification  ; but  it  fell 
like  a blunted  arrow  on  the  ground,  and 
made  not  the  least  impression.  Her  Lady- 
ship favoured  me  with  a look  mingling 
triumph  and  pity  for  my  bad  taste  ; for  her 
partner  was  the  best  in  the  room.  “ My 
heart  remained  unmoved  the  while.” 

The  measure  now  quickened,  and  the 
young  couple  flew  round  with  more  giddy 
impetuosity.  ’Twas  like  the  flight  and  pur- 
suit of  each  other  ; with  this  ditference,  that 
there  was  a degree  of  union  already  com- 
menced, which  seemed  like  the  preface  of 
something  warmer,  and  more  kind.  Never 
was  1 so  completely  convinced  of  the  im- 
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propriety  of  waltzing  with  any  but  an  in- 
tended, a brother,  or  one  of  my  own  sex. 
The  Germans  may  talk  of  waltzing  mechani- 
cally ; but  until  one  can  quite  forget  one- 
self to  stone,”  I should  deem  such  machinery 
to  be  very  imprudently  displayed.  I know 
that  the  French  consider  this  as  no  more 
than  any  other  common  dance ; and  that  I 
shall  be  opposed  with  “ Honi  soit  qui  mol  y 
"pense but  in  spite  of  all  this,  I shall  ever 
consider  that  a little  reflection  is  necessary 
to  every  female,  before  she  throws  herself 
into  the  arms  of  a stranger. 

The  quadrille  is  a pleasing  dance.  It  ex- 
hibits a variety  of  figures,  some  of  which 
are  very  elegant.  It  contains  a diversity  of 
tunes  ; and  it  exhibits  some  very  graceful 
positions  and  attitudes,  not  at  variance  with 
modesty  or  decorum,  as  in  the  Spanish  and 
Oriental  dances.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  much  romping  in  English  country 
dances ; not  to  mention  the  fatigue  of  going 
down  many  couples,  and  the  ennui  of  waiting 
a long  time  for  leading  off. 

The  male  waltzer  is  literally  either  a lean- 
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ing  post,-~one  on  whom  you  may  safely 
lean  for  support,  protection,  and  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  mutual  pleasure, — or  a bold, 
prying,  affected  somebody,  who  approaches 
you  too  familiarly,  looks  on  you  too  sted- 
fastly,  flirts  with  you  too  freely,  and  endea- 
vours to  engross  )*)u  entirely.  This  con- 
fidence,— this  undivided  attention,  cannot  be 
promiscuously  given.  Again,  if  he  be  a 
good  dancer,  his  conceit  is  immeasurable. 
He  seems  to  say,  “ Admire  me  ! ” “ Bless 

your  stars  for  having  such  a partner ! ” 
“ How  you  are  honoured  i”  “ How  you  are 
envied  I”  or,  if  self-love  be  waived  for  a 
moment,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  affect,  or  to 
cherish  some  partial  feeling— some  unne- 
cessary admiration  for  his  partner. 

“ An  awkward  waltzer  annoys  you,  treads 
on  your  toes,  loses  the  measure,  sometimes 
loses  his  balance,  puts  yourself  and  others 
out,  and  is  a disgusting  creature.  A finished 
waltzer  plays  about  you  like  a butterfly, 
spins  you  about  like  a top,  and  does  too 
much  what  he  pleases  with  his  dependant 
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partner.  Of  this  class  was  the  E^cquisit^, 
whom  I refused.  Such  men  ,gO;.to  a ball, 
full  of  dheir  pre-eminence.  tSome;  even  wait 
to  be  solicited  by  the  Lady  of  the  house, ^to 
honour  the  female  waltzers  with  tlieir  asso- 
ciated perfection  and  graces.  They  .then 
“ font  les  dijficiles.''  “ They  are  tired;  ”.,t‘it 
is  so  warm;”  “they  must  go  to  another 
party;”  and  fifty  other  excuses,  to  enhance 
the  value  of  their  company. 

, “ For  the  most  part,  our  best  waltzers  are 
foreigners.  Yet  the  continental  wars  have 
produced  a number  of  British  competitors 
ip  this  perfection.  The  foreigners,  however, 
have  the  pre-eminence  in  point  of  numbers, 
for  our  capital  English  waltzers  are  few ; 
and  those  few  are  in  the  higher  classes. 
The  Frenchman  likes  to  make  a display  of 
his  little  talent,  and  prepares  for  his  waltz, 
or  quadrille,  like  a stage  performer.  John 
Bull  is  more  backward  and  modest;  and, 
unless  he  be  a travelled  man,  can  never 
muster  up  courage  enough  to  exhibit  his 
figure,  “ Fous  valsez,  mad^mohdlef  is  the 
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French  merceilleux's  first  word  at  a ball, 
which  is^as  much  as  to  say,  if  you  do  not,  you 
are  rtobody.'  ' His  next  phrase  is,  “ dimet-xous 
la  ’Calse?"  and  if  answered  in  the  affitraa- 
tive,  ^^dla'boime  heure,"  cried  he,  '■^caries 
contredanses  Anglais es  sont  si  monotonesV* 
His  third  sentence  is  to  ask  to  you  to  waltz 
with  him,  sure,  as  he  imagines,  of  success  ; 
but  if  refused,  he  is  discomfited,  like  my  En- 
glish Exquisite. 

■-*  “ r have  been  the  more  particular  in*  my 
strictures  on  this  fashionable  dance,-  as  I 
wish  to  make  the  gentlemen  understand, 
that  there  are  women  who  attach  no  merit 
to  the  elasticity  of  a male  figure,  or  to  his 
studied  admiration  of  his  own  feet ; who 
despise  self-adorers  of  every  description,  and 
who'' can  refuse  these  would-be  irresistibles, 
whether  as  dancers,  as  danglers,  or  as  com- 
panions.” 

Thus  ended  my  young  friend’s  philippic, 
and  I trust  I have  a sufficient  number'*  of 
readers,  to  whom  the  sentiments  that  dic- 
tated it  will  appear  as  valuable  in  one  of  her 
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age  and  sex,  as  they  did,  at  the  moment  of 
her  uttering  it,  to  one  who  may,  without 
fear  of  being  misunderstood,  subscribe  him- 
self her  sincere  admirer, 
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AT-IIOMES  AND  CONVERSAZIONES. 


T n E At-liome”  of  a female  of  quality,  and 
the  “ Conversazione  ” of  a fashionable  belle, 
are  annisements  of  an  elegant  and  superior 
kind.  At  both  you  naturally  expect  to  meet 
with  a circle  of  the  elite  of  our  nobility,  and 
of  the  leaders  of  hon  ton.,  and  are  in  no  danger 
of  being  annoyed  by  mixed  company.  How- 
ever diversified  in  age,  or  in  situation, — 
senatorial,  military,  or  diplomatic,  the  com- 
pany may  be,  still  the  class  is  always  the 
same ; the  manners  of  a similar  stamp.  In 
the  female  and  male  attendants  of  these 
circles  of  fashion,  you  are  certain  of  finding 
tlie  very  highest  polish. 

“ At-home”  has  something  more  easy  in 
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it  thiya  the  formality  of  a rout,  or  the  cere- 
monial of  a ball  and  supper.  Conversaziones 
are  of  a higher  and  of  a more  intellectual  kind, 
or  rather  they  ought  to  be  so;  for  it  is  always 
supposed  that  a Conversazione  implies  a circle 
of  talent  as  well  as  of  fashion.  A Conver- 
sazione, however,  is  in  general  a misnomer, 
for  it  is  not  a mere  evening  dress  assembly, 
where  promenading  through  elegant  rooms 
forms  the  main  part  of  the  treat,  and  a card- 
table  or  two  may  be  added  for  the  amusement 
of  the  elders.  A Conversazione  should  be  an 
assemblage  of  beaux  esprits,  a meeting  of 
persons  of  both  sexes  well  versed  in  the 
belles  lellrcs. 

To  hear,  however,  of  the  “ At-homes  ” and 
the  “ Conversaziones  ” of  the  imitators  of 
fashion  of  the  second  class — to  behold  trades- 
men’s wives  issue  their  encyclical  cards  of 
invitation  for  these  purposes,  is  a burlesque 
on  bon  ton,  a complete  caricature  of  the.  thing 
which  their  ambition  is  desirous  of  repre- 
senting. A card-party,  ,or  a ball  may  be 
given  in  all  ranks ; but  an  “ At-home  ” or  a 

Conversazione,”  where  judicious  adherence 
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to  costume  is  preserved,  and  where  all  is  mag- 
nificence and  refinement,  is  fitted  only  for  the 
first  line  of  society,  and  should  be  composed 
of  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  courtly 
world  only- — the  heau  monde  of  the  very  first 
class. 

I was  twice  present  at  the  spurious  repre- 
sentation of  these  delices  de  la  sociele, — at  an 
At-home  of  my  jeweller’s  wife,  and  at  a Con- 
versazione of  my  apothecary’s  lady.  The 
former  was  dressed  d oulrance  — the  most 
hyper-elegante  and  ultra-fashionable  I ever 
beheld.  She  had  seen  in  what  high  feather 
our  courtly  belles  appeared  at  the  last  draw- 
ing-room, what  nodding  ma  jesty,  what  stately 
plume,  surmounted  our  titled  dan)es,  and,  in 
order  to  give  dignity  to  her  ‘‘  At-home,”  she 
was  so  feathered  and  ornamented  that  she 
appeared  more  like  the  “ Peacock  At-home  ’’ 
than  any  other  animal.  All  was  affectation, 
mauvais  ton,  fausses  mani^res,  pretensions, 
fan-twinkling,  and  conceit. 

The  rooms  were  richly  furnished,  and  the 
floors  chalkerl  in  imitation  of  the  higher 
circles;  but  a heaviness  of  ornament,  a want 
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in  design,  a dull  asBUined  state, 
a^rkward  courtesies,  awkward  attendants,  hired 
lipi.Vo  thp  occasion,  a vulgar  master,  and  an 
cufficiouslyi  attentive  hostess,  betrayed  the 
a^SfmhlcG  houUquih'e  to  every  observer. 
Large  hands  incumbered  with  rings,  red 
arms  of  dancing  misses,  mimicked  ease,  and 
oyer-acted  volatility,  were  seen  on  every 
side.  Mammas  and  papas^  still  inferior  to 
Uieiri children  in  polish  and  appearance^  mark- 
ed the.  progressive  growth  from  trade  to  inde- 
pendence, the  sudden  walk  from  the  counter 
to  ( the  drawing-room.  Sable  attornies  and 
medical  students,  with  opera  hats  stuck 
under;, their  arras,  the  management  of  which 
incumbered  them  exceedingly,  drawing  on 
white  gloves,  and  playing  the  'petit  maitre ; 
or  ponderous  citizens,  and  dapper  bankers’ 
clerks,  the  one  full  of  purse-pride  and  the 
other  of  flippancy,  composed  the  male  class 
of  attendants,  varied  by  a few  new  customers 
from  the  country,  and  i titled  debtors  who 
came  to  the  At-horae”  merely  to  keep  in 
the  jeweller’s  good  graces,  as  well  as  in  his 
books. 
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We  had  a good  deal  of  conversation,  in  thD 
accent  of  the  East  end  of  the  town,  with 
“ Vontyou  be  seated?”  and  “ Vill  you  cut 
in  at  whist?”  One  room  was  prepared*  fot 
cards  ; and  an  apartment  was  set  apart  for 
dancing.  Dulness  presided  every  vvliere. 
The  supper-table  groaned  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  delicacies  of  the  season  ; whilst  our 
host  perspired  under  the  agonies  of  playing 
the  gentleman,  or  doing  what  is  called  the 
asrreeable.  f ffot  awav  as  soon  as  I decently 
could,  and  considered  the  entertainment  as 
like  any  thing  but  an  At-home” — the  at- 

tempt the  lamest,  and  most  unsuccessfirl,  at 
imitating  the  manners  and  the  entertainment 
of  people  of  fashion.  The  Conversaylone  of 
Madame  I’Apothicaire  had  still  more  preten- 
sions ; and  was  still  a higher  caricature  of 
such  parties  in  high  life. 

Mrs.  Ollapod,  dressed  with  atfected  sim- 
plicity ; habited  all  in  white  ; her  hair  flat  on 
the  top,  and  falling  in  ringlets,  similar  to  what 
we  see  in  Grecian  statues  ; her  bosom  and 
shoulders  much  exposed;  her  arms’ bare 
nearly  to  the  shoulder,  with  gloves  wrinkled 
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ajid  thrust  down  almost  to  the  wrist,  bracelets 
over  them  ; and  white  satin  sandal  shoes  laced 
up  a pillar  of  a colossal  appearance,  with  such 
a foot  for  a base  as  might  have  supported  the 
statue  of  Minerva  : — thus  she  sat,  enthroned  in 
consequential  state  on  a sofa,  her  feet  scarcely 
touching  her  footstool  ; her  figure  being 
short  and  so  Hat  as  to  form  almost  a com- 
plete square,  measuring  from  her  shoul- 
ders to  her  pediment,  and  received  her  guests 
with  a cold  smile,  and  a borrowed  look  of 
importance ; whilst  Mr.  Ollapod  plied  his 
services  at  the  door,  in  a . rhubarb-coloured 
coat,  white  waistcoat,  black  et  cetera,  and 
seemed  to  say,  “ Walk  in,  my  customers,  all ; 
fine  colds  some  of  you  will  get,  and  the  sooner 
I am  called  in  the  better.” 

Near  Mrs.  Ollapod  stood  a medical  as- 
pirant, who  was  waiting  for  practice  with 
exemplary  patience,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
solacing  his  vanity  by  playing  the  character 
uf  an  esprit  fort.  Two  poor  authors,  and 
a brace  of  ladies — the  Misses  Muggins,  who 
have  their  establishment  near  Hackney,  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  formed  the  literary 
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circle  described  round  this  liglit  of  the  Con- 
versazione.  Three  attendants  received,  an- 
nounced, and  ushered  in  the  company;  the 
•one,  a fiery. faced  waiter  from  a neighbouring- 
tavern  ; the  second,  a liveried  mortar-pounder 
,who  smelt  very  strong- of  yellow  basilicon  ; the 
ihird,  an  amphibious  animal  of  an  apprentice, 
half  servant,  half  equal  to  his  master  and 
mistress. 

The  company  consisted  of  patients  of  all 
descriptions ; bloated  citizens,  and  sickly- 
faced  convalescents  at  the  West  end  of  the 
town,  with  some  professional  characters;  a 
quiz  of  a parson,  and  some  country  cousins. 
The  entertainment  offered  conversation ; one 
whist-table  in  a closet  of  a back  drawing- 
room, and  Miss  Ollapod  strumming  on  a 
piano-forte  in,  what  w'as  called,  the  back- 
room ; the  whole  concluding  with  what 
Captain  OTIalloran  terms  the  ghost  of  a 
supper,  that  is  to  say,  refreshments  of  all 
kinds,  handed  round  by  the  mortar-pounder, 
and  by  Mr.  Spatula,  the  assistant,  whilst  our 
host  conversed  on  physic,  and  our  hostess  on 
literature. 
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When  I entered  the  drawing-room  to  pay 
my  detoirs  to  Mrs.  Ollapod,  the  medical 
aspirant  was  comparing  her  to  Sappho,  the 
Lesbian  poetess,  and  was  reading  an  ode  of 
l)ers  in  as  dull  metre  as  ever  I remember  to 
have  heard.  She  blushed,  and  affected  to 
be  hurt  at  his  partiality,  adding,  that  philo- 
sophy had  now  the  greatest  charms  for  her, 
and  that  she  honoured  the  taste  of  Plato 
(whose  father  was  of  the  family  of  Codrus), 
who  gave  up  epic  poetry  and  tragedy  for  the 
more  solid  study  of  philosophy  ; adding,  how 
natural  it  was  for  Plato  to  be  a sage,  being 
descended  from  such  a stock  by  his  father’s 
side,  and  from  the  immortal  Solon  on  the 
•side  of  his  mother.  She  regretted  that  she 
had  not  lived  in  the  time  of  Plato  and  of 
Socrates,  otherwise  she  would,  like  Axiotea, 
and  other  Athenian  girls,  have  gone  in  the 
disguise  of  young  men  to  borrow  lights  at 
these  great  lamps  of  w'isdom. 

These,  with  many  other  equally  turgid  and 
affected  remarks,  formed  the  body  of  her  con- 
versation ; whilst  the  patients  listened,  and 
the  poor  relation  yawned. 
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I saw  that  Madame’s  aim  was  at  being*  a 
savante,  and  that  the  authors  turned  her  to 
account,  and  occasioned  Mr.  Ollapodi  to 
throw  in  additional  doses  of  opium  mixt 
with  sugar  and  water,  or  chalk,  water,  and 
peppermint,  in  order  to  swell  his  patients’ 
bills,  and  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  his 
literary  wife.  This  Conversazione  acted  as  a 
powerful  narcotic  upon  me,  and  was  much 
more  useful  than  any  thing  which  I had 
hitherto  taken  from  my  apothecary.  Mrs.  Ol- 
lapod  was  an  antidote  to  love ; and  the  strum- 
ing  Miss  a prophylactic  against  all  manner  of 
mirth  and  harmony.  ! 

I withdrew  about  one  in  the  morning, 
resolved  (which  resolution  I have  hitherto 
invariably  kept)  never  to  go  into  the  coun- 
terfeit circles  of  fashion  again,  never  to  make 
one  at  the  ghost  of  a supper,  nor  at<  the 
pseudo-conversaziones  of  the  middling  ranks. 
For  although  all  ranks  may  have  merit  in 
their  way,  the  confusion  of  them  must  always 
be  improper;  and,  as  Goldsmith  justly  ob- 
serves on  much  the  same  occasion,  “ The 
company  of  fools  may  begin  by  making  us 
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laugh,  but  must  end  by  making  us  melan- 
choly;— and  melancholy,  under  any  form, 
is  never  voluntarily  courted  by 
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Ha  viNG  taken  my  lunar  observation  at 
Long’s,  for  the  solar  beam  is  banished  at 
fashionable  dinners,  I perceived  two  Exqui- 
sites take  their  seat  not  far  from  me  about 
eight  o’clock.  1 had  just  finished  my  soup, 
fish,  and  cotelette,  and  was  eating  my  biscuit 
and  drinking  my  third  glass  of  wine,  a pint 
being  my  allowance,  when  the  Exquisites 
entered.  They  made  a great  as  the 

Frenchman  calls  it  ; much  scraping  of  feet, 
vapouring  and  tittering  ; much  contemplation 
in  the  mirror — the  only  contemplation  or  re- 
flection which  they  ever  knew. 

The  one,  a confirmed  Exquisite,  had  just 
alighted  from  his  tilbury  ; the  other — demi- 
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dandy,  demi-ruffian,  lodged  in  the  house. 
A servant  followed  the  lodger  with  five 
snuff-boxes,  an  embossed  gold  one,  a plain 
gold  one,  a chased  ditto ; and  two  French 
boxes ; the  one  musical,  ornamented  with 
the  head  of  Napoleon,  to  show  that  the 
owner  had  travelled,  and  had  bought  it  in 
a three-weeks’  tour  to  the  Continent ; the 
other  merely  whimsical,  having  a painting 
on  it,  not  remarkable  for  either  decency  of 
design  or  excellence  of  execution. 

The  boxes  were  put  down  with  vast  cere- 
mony ; and  the  domestic  in  broken  English, 
asked  his  master  if  he  wanted  him  any 
more  ; which  was  answered  in  as  broken 
French,  to  shew  the  master’s  learning. 

The  Exquisite  now  flacked  about,  first  a 
Barcelona,  and  next  a cambric  pocket  hand- 
kerchief; adjusting  the  locks  on  his  forehead, 
and  taking  a pinch  of  snuff.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  ultra  pitch  of  fashion — collared  like  the 
leader  of  a four-horse  team,  and  pinched  in 
the  middle  like  an  hourglass,  with  a neck  as 
long  as  a goose,  and  a cravat  as  ample  as  a 
table-cloth.  “ Shall  we  have  turtle  ?”  said  one. 
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‘ D — n turtle,’  said  the  other ; ‘ it  smells  of 
the  city,  and  of  low  West  India  planters, 
of  vulgar  nabobs,  and  of  Sir  Billy  Curtis. 
Brother  James  and  he  are  enough  to  put 
turtle  and  venison  out  of  fashion.’  “ Ask 
Long  if  he  has  iced  the  wine  ? ” said  the 
lodger. 

At  this  moment,  the  waiter  inquired  of  the 
visitor  when  he  would  have  his  chariot  ? and 
if  his  groom  might  take  the  tilbury  home  ? 
His  answer  was,  “ The  chariot  at  eleven  to 
go  to  the  Opera,  the  club,  and  the  finish  ; 
and  let  him  take  the  tilbury  home,  and  physic 
my  leaders.”  Four  horses  ! said  I to  myself. 
‘ Dinner  immediately,’  said  the  lodger. 

A favourite  dog  was  now  admitted,  caressed 
and  ordered  to  have  a pound  of  veal  cutlets 
and  a sweetbread.  “ Expensive  dogs  (said 
I,  in  a half  whisper,)  are  this  whole  trio  ! ” 
‘ You’ll  get  us  a fine  ripe  pine  for  a dessert,’ 
said  the  lodger,  ‘ and  some  grapes,’  (seven 
shillings  per  pound,  thought  I,)  and  some 
ice,  walnuts,  wafers,  and  any  thing  else  you 
chuse.’  “ Burn  a pastille,”  said  the  tilbury 
beau  ; “ and  don’t  forget  to  put  rose  water 
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in  the  hand  glasses.;  Bring"  a couple- more 
lights  (wax  of  course;)  and  have*  you  i remem- 
bered the  mushrooms  stewed  in  Gbam- 
paigne?”  (Waiter.)  ‘ Certainly.’ “And  the  pine 
apple  fritters;  let  them  be  as* light 'as  love, 
and  as  hot  as  fire.”  ‘ You  may  depend  upon 
that,’  replied  the  Waiter.  ‘ What  wine  will 
you  have  inquired  the  lodger  of  the  visitor. 
“ Some  Indian  Madeira,”  replied  he  ; one 
bottle  of  iced  Champaigne,  one  of  hermitage, 
a glass  or  two  of  cypress,  any  liqueur  you 
chuse  between  the  acts;  and  some  Burgundy 
after  dinner,”  ‘ A pretty  expensive  choice,’ 
quoth  I,  to  myself. 

‘ Were  you  at  the  play  last  night?  ’ asked 
Tilbury.  “ D — n the  play,”  replied  the 
lodger,  “ who  would  go  to  such  a vulgar 
place  ? No ; I looked  in  at  the  Argyle  Rooms, 
saw  an  act  of  the  Bourgeois  GentilhommCy 
s.queezed  ray  little  favourite’s  hand,  and 
then  went  off  to  a ball,  quarrelled  with  a 
fellow,  and  milled  a watchman.”  ‘ And  I,’ 
said  the  other,  ‘ dined  wiih  B — , paid  five 
guineas  for  my  dinner,  quizzed  the  old  repro- 
bate peer,  laughed  at  A— ’s  slang  and  bad 
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jokes,, (and  looked  in  at  Bennet  Street.  My 
cnriosity  cost  me  three  hundred,  but  never 
mind.”  What  a fortune  these  young  blades 
must  require  ! thought  I.  . 

w A small  turbot,  a turkey  poult,  six  French 
n dishes,  1 a cream,  and  an  apricot  tart,  formed  a 
part  of  their  dinner;  and  six  kinds  of  liqueurs 
ivere  tasted  and  rejected.  They  talked  a 

deal  about  Lord , and  quoted  many 

amateurs  in  snuff-boxes,  pipes,  and  fellows 
who  knew  how  to  live.  Every  occurrence 
of  town  was  treated  with  disdain  except  us 
and  we  and  our  party,  and  a supper  at  the 
Clarendon.  An  animated  discourse  about 
flounces  at  the  bottom  of  pantaloons,  and 
about  the  tying  of  cravats,  lasted  for  a short 
time,  and  then  greeking  transactions  came 
on  the  tapis.  I was  tired  of  sitting  any 
longer ; and  when  I saw  them  dip  into  the 
fourth  bottle,  and  call  for  olives  and  orange 
chips,  in  order  to  give  a relish  to  more  wine, 
I removed. 

. 1 1 beckoned  the  waiter  to  me,  and  inquired 
who  they  were ; expecting  to  hear  a title 
prefixed  to  each  name.  I was  surprised  to 
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find  that  the  lodger  was  the  natural  son  of  a 
man  who  was  ruined  and  lives  abroad,  and 
that  the  tilbury  man  is  a youth  of  small 
fortune,  seeing  life  under  the  auspices  of  his 
friend.  The  waiter  said  that  tilbury  was  a 
good  customer ; but  that  the  fixture  paid 
very  badly,  though  they  were  afraid  to  coerce 
him  lest  he  should  go  to  the  Bench,  and 
throw  over  his  creditors.  What  an  age  is 
this  for 

The  Hermit  in  London! 


THE  END. 


Primed  by  Cox  and  Baylis, 

Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
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